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TO events of this week in the Balkans must 
have brought home to many people more 
clearly than anything else that has happened 

yet the great gulf that still separates these small nations 
of South-Eastern Europe from ourselves, and from 
those other nations which we are pleased to recognise as 
our equals in point of civilisation. In the early part of 
the week fighting was taking place all along the line 
between the Serbs and the Bulgars ; and this not mere 
skirmishing, but a concerted series of battles in which 
the casualties, killed, wounded, and prisoners, numbered 
many thousands, far exceeding those of any engagement 
in the Boer War. Yet, as late as Thursday, the Govern- 
ments which are supposed to control the respective 
armies were still squabbling over the responsibility for 
these “incidents,” and making arrangements for the 
proposed arbitration proceedings in St. Petersburg. 
Even now, at the moment of writing, whilst reports 
of still more serious and bloody battles are coming to 
hand, it is uncertain whether they are war or merely 
unauthorised military exercises. But what is clearer 
than ever is that, with such people to deal with, the 
action of Europe must be of a character that cannot 
be misunderstood. The circumstances call, not for an 
exchange of diplomatic protests, but for vigorous and 
decisive action. The chief of the European Police, if 
there is one, is Sir Edward Grey. Is he going to allow 
these wanton breaches of the peace to continue without 
interfering ? 





The dramatic arrest of twelve prominent Trade Union 
officials in Paris, and as many more in provincial centres, 
represents, we believe, a step towards the suppression of 
the Confédération Générale du Travail, the federal 
organisation by means of which the “ Syndicalists 
maintain their hold on French Trade Unionism. The 
constant incitement to “ direct action,” the glorification 
of sabotage, and the persistent abuse of Government and 
politicians alike, have been permitted in silence. But the 
propaganda in the barracks known as “Le Sou du 
Soldat,” the incipient mutinies in many towns, and the 
great popular demonstrations against the new law in- 
creasing the military service to three years have at last 
led to repression. We have already mentioned the 
Government Bill shackling Trade Union organisation. 
The arrests of the leaders have followed quickly enough. 
Now a professor at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes in Paris, 
M. Paul Passy, has been summarily dismissed from his 
post for having, in a magazine article, held out the 
prospect of there being wholesale desertions if the Three 
Years Law is passed. Under cover of this repression of 
anti-militarism, the Government is striking at the 
“ C.G.T.,”” which, apart from the fiery perorations of its 
“* Syndicalist ” leaders, is promoting industrially nothing 
more extreme than “‘ the English week,’’ a movement 
for a Saturday half-holiday ! 


* * *” 


Mr. Lloyd George has been silent for so long under 
the double cloud of the Marconi affair and an unpopular 
Insurance Act that his speech at the National Liberal 
Club on Tuesday was almost like the return of an exiled 
favourite. The newspaper hoardings with “ Great 
Fighting Speech by the Chancellor” or “ More Lime- 
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house ” were quite like old times, and we bought our 
papers with a pleasant sense of anticipation. ‘ Lime- 
house ’’ it certainly was in its pugnacity and its exuber- 
ance of language ; but from us at least that is no con- 
demnation, for, after all, the Limehouse speech, insults, 
pathos, jests and all, was the finest fighting speech—as 
well perhaps the most pregnant and sincere—that has 
been made by any British politician now alive. One of 
the many things Mr. Lloyd George said the other day was: 
““T should like to be numbered amongst those who in 
their day and generation had at least done something 
to lift the poor out of the mire and the needy out of the 
dunghill. Do not think I would part with my share in 
that hope for all the riches of the Empire.” It is the 
secret of his success that when he says things like that we 
most of us pass over the rhetorical flourish and believe 
him. 
* * * 

One other of the Chancellor's remarks is worth 
recording. ‘“* The real danger,” he said, referring to the 
Marconi attacks, “is lest, through silly campaigns of 
this kind, the public should underestimate even the 
sincerity of politicians. There is more sincerity in 
polities than politicians themselves often realise.”” We 
believe with Mr. Lloyd George that this is as true as it is 
important. To underestimate the sincerity of politicians 
is to overlook the possibilities of politics as a means of 
social reconstruction. The number of people who are 
inclined to deny altogether the efficacy of political action 
is no doubt growing, but the number of those who are 
realising its worth for the first time is growing much 
faster. For our part we believe that British politics 
are, on the whole, more sincere to-day than they 
have ever been since the first steps towards democracy 
in the modern sense were taken ; and amongst the causes 
of this Mr. Lloyd George’s faculty for imparting interest 
and reality to political controversy is not perhaps the 
least. 

* . * 

Parliament and the nation are being kept in the dark 
about the extraordinarily large sums that are being 
drawn from the Insurance Commissioners on account 
of Sickness Benefit. Week after week these grow, the 
amount considerably exceeding anything contemplated 
by the actuaries. In some cases the sums required have 
been so startling (among the women factory operatives 
at Belfast and in Lancashire, for instance) that special 
enquiries have been made. Some of the Midland ap- 
proved societies have actually six times as much sickness 
as was expected. Nor is the excess solely among women. 
We are told that even amongst the L.C.C. Tramwaymen 
there is twice as much “ time off’ for sickness this year 
as there was a year ago! The question arises whether 
the Insurance Commissioners are really going, for three 
whole years, to pay out to approved societies Sickness 
Benefit in excess of what the funds will stand ; and so 
let these societies involve themselves in a bankruptcy 
which will be officially revealed only after the valuation. 
We suggest that the Government ought to be asked what 
sums the Insurance Commissioners are actually paying 
out on account of Sickness Benefit ; and what steps are 
being taken with regard to the societies in which the 
sickness experience is manifestly greater than that pro- 


vided for in the actuarial calculations for which the 
Government made itself responsible. 


* * * 


The vague clause in the Government Insurance Bill 
enabling them to remedy the special grievance of the 
casual worker—who has now sometimes to stamp his 
own insurance card in order to induce the foreman to 
take him on—has been favourably received. But Mem- 
bers of Parliament and others are going astray about 
what is actually intended. It is tempting to make the 
remedy simply optional—to “ penalise,” it is said, 
casual employment by substituting a twopenny stamp 
for each day for the present sevenpence a week. But 
that way lies administrative chaos, no remedy for the 
hardship of the seeker after work being tempted to com- 
mend himself by producing a card already stamped for 
the week, and no assurance that the really casual worker 
will avoid the arrears that deprive him of Sick Pay. 
We believe that the Government plan is a better one, 
and to this Mr. Masterman should be held. It involves 
the scheduling of specially casual trades; the abolition 
of all stamping of the men’s cards by the employers 
(and therefore of opportunity for tyranny by the fore- 
man); payment by the employers in a lump sum direct 
to the Government for all the casual workers employed 
during the preceding period; and the giving to each 
man, on being taken on, of a voucher for one penny, 
which will be stopped from his day’s pay (but never for 
a fifth or a sixth day in any one week). The man’s 
card will be stamped by the Government, whenever he 
presents the vouchers that he has received. This scheme 
seems to us to go in the right direction. Unfortunately, 
neither this nor any other plan under consideration does 
anything to “ decasualise ’’ the man’s employment, nor 
yet to exempt from direct personal contribution earnings 
manifestly too low for subsistence. None of the pro- 
posals even bring into line the deductions made from 
the casual workers under Part I. and Part II. respec- 
tively of the same Act. 


* * * 


We discuss elsewhere this week the position and 
prospects of the Black Country Strike. Amongst its 
indirect effects we may hope to see some material 
encouragement of the movement for improving the 
condition of the unskilled workers in the engineering and 
metal trades throughout the country. It is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the miserable wage of these 
men—which is still frequently below a pound a week, 
even in the larger urban areas—is, to a considerable 
extent, the result of the policy of the skilled Unions. 
These have deliberately refused, in spite of the constant 
encroachment of machine tools, often operated by 
labourers or boys, upon the work of the “ fitter,” to 
broaden their qualifications for membership in the 
direction of an industrial as opposed to a craft basis. 
Consequently the organisation of the engineers’ labourers 
has been, and is still, left to Unions such as the Gas- 
workers and General Labourers’ Union and the Workers’ 
Union. We regret to learn that friction or overlapping 
is not unknown between these Unions, which are both, at 
present, hard at work enrolling members in the engineer- 
ing and metal trades. However, it is satisfactory to note 
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that the Gasworkers have succeeded in obtaining an 
advance of a shilling for the unskilled engineers’ labourers 
in Sheffield (bringing the wage to 23s.), and also for the 
semi-skilled workers who at present receive less than 25s. 
These advances will affect 10,000 men. At Derby the 
labourers at the Rolls-Royce motor works have increased 
their wage from 19s. to 21s. by a successful strike. Some- 
thing, therefore, can be achieved, even under present 
conditions ; but if the skilled and the unskilled were to 
join forces, both would be materially strengthened. 


* * * 


It is announced that the King is to pass through the 
area of the Lancashire farm strike next week. We wish 
that His Majesty could have an opportunity of seeing the 
extraordinary spectacle which has been witnessed during 
the past few days near Ormskirk of mowing machines 
cutting hay between rows of mounted police. Apparently 
the farmers have not been able to obtain many strike- 
breakers, but have been endeavouring to cut their hay 
and raise their potatoes with the assistance of their 
relations and the small number of men who remain at 
work. There is welcome news of “ unrest ”’ followed 
by increases of wages from several agricultural districts, 
including Hampshire, Somerset and Essex. In the West 
Riding strenuous efforts are being made to organise the 
agricultural workers. The time is ripe for a great exten- 
sion of agricultural trade unionism, and if in the near 
future Agricultural Wages Boards are established they 
may enable the organisation of the labourers which is 
now taking place to be consolidated on a permanent 
basis instead of being swept away in the backwash of the 
wave of enthusiasm, as occurred after the boom years of 
the labour movement in 1833-4 and 1873-4. In the 
sweated industries to which the Trade Boards Act has 
been applied, the Boards have as rallying points been 
a great source of strength to incipient trade unionism, 
and as much might be expected in the country. 


* * * 


The discussion raised by the Labour Party on Wednes- 
day on the Cadeby Mine disaster reveals some very 
serious defects in the provisions of the Coal Mines Act 
dealing with the safety of miners. Mr. McKenna, replying 
to Mr. Brace’s attack, claimed with some justice that it 
did not involve any charges against the Home Office 
administration. He admitted, however, that as the law 
stands it is often impossible to bring the real manager of 
a mine to book when the “ certified manager ” under the 
Act .is in reality merely his subordinate—as appeared to 
be the case at Cadeby and is certainly the case elsewhere 
Mr. McKenna further admitted that the fact that no 
prosecution could be undertaken except within a period 
of six months after the accident, prevented persons who 
after a necessarily prolonged inquiry might be found to 
be at fault from being dealt with; and also that there 
was no sufficient legal definition of the conditions under 
which a manager should be compelled to withdraw men 
from a mine, so that they might still be at work even 
though it were “a live gasometer.” These, it will be 
agreed, are very graye facts, and we cannot protest too 
emphatically against the contention of Sir Arthur 
Markham, himself a mine-owner, that a “ highly technical 
question ” of this kind ought not to be discussed in the 





House of Commons at all. Here we have a case where 
the Home Secretary himself has pointed out that certain 
amendments in the existing Act are necessary in order 
to safeguard the lives of a million miners, yet, owing 
apparently to mere political exigencies, the Home Office 
has no amending Bill to offer. If these things are not to 
be discussed in the House of Commons, where are the 
miners to find their remedy ? 


* * * 


The reverberations of Lord Haldane’s thunder have 
died away, and education as a pressing national question 
appears for the moment to have passed altogether from 
the public mind. There are no signs as yet of the intro- 
duction of a Bill, and those who eagerly applauded the 
promise of immediate legislation are now left face to face 
with two alternatives : either there is to be no Education 
Bill at all this Session, or else we are only to have a small 
measure, which, after the blare of trumpets of four 
months since, will appear ludicrous. In either case the 
public can only conclude that there are solid grounds for 
the accusation that Lord Haldane’s education campaign 
was undertaken for ulterior objects connected rather 
with the political than with the educational situation. 
But it is hard, all the same, to understand why the 
Government should have taken the trouble to create 
anticipations on the subject. Nothing has happened 
lately to disturb the parliamentary time-table. They 
must have known four months ago as well as they know 
now that there was no prospect of passing a compre- 
hensive Bill this year without having an Autumn 
Session—which has never been intended. There is, 
however, this to be said, that the longer the country has 
to wait for legislation the more thoroughgoing it will 
expect it to be. There is a steadily growing body of well- 
informed working-class opinion on educational matters, 
which, though it has not as yet made itself felt nationally, 
is exerting considerable influence on local educational 
administration and will not be very well pleased with 
the wanton way in which the Government has raised 
their hopes, without having apparently even the inten- 
tion of fulfilling them. 


* * * 


The American Commission for the study of the applica- 
tion of the co-operative system to agricultural produc- 
tion, distribution, and finances in European countries 
will arrive in England at the end of next week. The 
genesis of the enterprise will be found in the American 
‘“* Conservation Movement,” which aimed at checking the 
stupid waste of rural resources by capitalistic exploita- 
tion. At the last presidential election the reform of 
agricultural credit was on the programme of each of the 
three candidates. Sir Horace Plunkett, who is recognised 
in the Old as well as in the New World as an authority 
on rural problems, has co-operated with Mr. David 
Lubin in mapping out the itinerary, and it is fitting that 
the greater part of the visit of the Commissioners to the 
British islands should be occupied in the study of Irish 
conditions. They have received instructions, in the 
first place, to discover the parts played respectively in 
the promotion of agriculture by the Government and by 
voluntary organisations of the agricultural classes. 
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Assuredly Ireland will give them the strangest reply to 
this part of the inquiry. Agricultural organisation there is 
exclusively voluntary, and has to contend not with the 
indifference but with the open hostility of the Minister 
who represents the agricultural affairs of Ireland in 
Parliament. It was at first intended to limit the inquiry 
to the question of credit, which is that which most 
obviously concerns the American farmers. The contention 
of Sir Horace Plunkett and the Irish rural reformers is 
that the right use and supply of credit come of them- 
selves when the farmers are strongly organised in 
co-operative societies. 
x * * 


Sweden, which became a Protectionist country by 
accident, is about to see a strong campaign against the 
unreasonable tariff which that accident introduced. The 
general election of 1888 in Sweden was fought almost 
entirely on the fiscal question. A majority of Free 
Traders was returned. But it turned out that one of 
the twenty-two successful Free Trade candidates for 
Stockholm had not paid his taxes some years previously. 
The worst of it was that the disqualification of this 
defaulter affected all his colleagues ; and the law as it 
then stood gave the vacated seats to the defeated 
candidates. Thus the landowners and their friends 
gained a majority in the Riksdag, which they used to 
graft the German protective system upon Sweden. It 
has failed to do for Sweden even as much as can be 
claimed for it in Germany, and the country’s dissatis- 
faction is so great that there is every prospect of Sweden 
now joining vigorously and effectively in the world- 
wide attack upon Protectionist privilege. 

* * * 


Quite contrary to the conclusions which the loose 
economic thinking of the last ten years has encouraged 
so many people to anticipate, production on a large 
scale does not always “mean” cheapness. A few 
weeks ago we pointed to some of the instances wherein 
it actually “means” dearness. The latest example 
is one that affects the photographer, who now finds 
that in spite of an incalculably greater consumption of 
plates, the same plates now cost him more. The 
industry is a highly remunerative one. It has in recent 
years spent a heavy sum in attracting devotees to the 
pleasures and possibilities of amateur photography. 
Having scooped so many of them in, the photographic 
plate makers have now announced that they cannot 
continue to supply the goods at the old prices ; the outlay 
on prizes, posters, and general publicity having to be 
recouped out of the pockets of those whom the adver- 
tisements have attracted. The scheme bears a rather 
close resemblance to what are known as “trust” 
methods, and it is made possible to carry out such a 
scheme in this land of fiscal freedom by agreements 
binding competitors outside to withhold from com- 
petition. It is perhaps too early to begin to talk of 
extradition treaties applicable to trusts, though some- 
thing of the kind will soon be needed. 








A special Supplement, dealing with The Awakening of 
Ireland, will be published with the neat issue of THE 
NEw STATESMAN, 


THE BLACK COUNTRY STRIKE 


T is a remarkable example of what “ thinking 
| Imperially ” is apt to mean in practice that 
during the past week there has been more news in 
most of the London papers about the labour troubles 
of the mine-owners of Johannesburg than about the 
great strike which is still going on in the Midlands, not 
much more than a hundred miles from the metropolis. 
One might have supposed that the events of the last 
year or two in the Labour world would have opened all 
eyes to the importance of manifestations of “ labour 
unrest,” for, after all, from whatever point of view these 
manifestations are looked at, their practical significance 
for everyone who expects to dwell in these islands for 
the next decade or so is greater than that of any other 
current public events whatsoever. But the politicians 
and the Press are slow to learn their lesson, and we 
suppose that for some time to come we must expect 
from them an alternation of apathy and panic. 

The offer, which we recorded last week, of the masters’ 
organisation to recommend to their members the estab- 
lishment of a minimum wage of 21s. a week for Black 
Country workers, and of 23s. for those employed in 
Greater Birmingham, has been rejected by the men by 
the overwhelming majority of 4,717 to 99. The small- 
ness of the ballot is largely explained by the fact that 
the voting was confined to strikers directly affected by 
the offer—workers who had been locked out or who 
were employed by firms not included in the Midland 
Employers’ Federation were not permitted to vote. 
Meanwhile, the workers in the Darlaston nut and bolt 
trade have joined the ranks of the strikers, and it 
appears that there are now over 40,000 wage-earners 
actually engaged in the dispute, in addition to the thou- 
sands of workers thrown out of work or put on short 
time in the coal mines and in the Staffordshire iron trade, 
which supply the raw material for the tube and other 
metal industries of the Black Country. 

Some misleading statements have been made as to 
the situation created as a result of the ballot. It has 
been said that the masters are ready to pay the minimum 
wage to labourers, and that the present deadlock is due 
to the refusal on the part of the men to waive their 
other demands ; for, it must be remembered, the men 
are asking not only for a minimum of 23s., both in Bir- 
mingham and throughout the Black Country, but also 
for a rise of 2s. a week for day workers, and of 10 per 
cent. for piece workers. It is said that the piece workers 
are already well paid; and, on the whole, this is so. 
What, however, is not generally understood is that 
piece work in the tube trade is managed in a peculiar 
manner ; so that an increase in the wages of labourers, 
without a corresponding rise in the pay of the piece 
workers, would result in a considerable loss to the latter. 
It is the custom for the men to work in sets, or gangs, 
with a head man responsible, and several underhands 
working with him. The head man is paid according to 
the output of the gang; but from the amount due to 
him is deducted the amount due to the underhands, 
For instance, a tube beveller works with from one to 
three underhands ; he is paid so much for 100 strips 
treated, and the wages of his assistants are a first charge 
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on his earnings. The underhands are: paid in the 
office—the beveller does not himself hand them their 
money ; so if their wages are raised from 18s. to 28s. a 
week the beveller himself will be at a loss of 5s. for every 
man working with him, unless at the same time the rate 
for piece work is raised. 

The same arrangements exist in the case of the butt- 
welders. A set consists of a welder and five underhands, 
paid as follows : A squeezer, 27s. a week ; a back hole 
filler, 21s. ; a straightener, 20s. ; a drawer out, 19s. ; and 
a tongue cleaner, 8s. a week. If the minimum demands 
are granted, the underhands of that set will be paid 
together at least 15s. more than at present, at the 
expense of the head man. The butt-welder can earn, 
according to the class of work, from £2 to £4 a week. 
This is a good but not an excessive wage ; for it must 
not be forgotten that work is not always forthcoming. 
A fat week is not infrequently followed by several lean 
ones. The work, too, is very hard and very hot; a 
man cannot remain a welder for very long ; indeed, it 
is said that it is unusual to meet a welder who is over 
fifty. A man needs to earn good money if he is to make 
any provision for the future ; and welders do, as a matter 
of fact, not infrequently make such provision. 

It is thus clear that the men’s “ other demands ” are 
not unreasonable, but merely a corollary of their 
demand for a minimum wage. On the other hand, it is 
very difficult for the ordinary person who is not in close 
touch with the masters to understand why they should 
propose that Birmingham men should be offered a 
minimum of 23s., while the Black Country men are 
offered no more than 21s. It has been said that the cost 
of living is higher in Birmingham than it is in the Black 
Country. Men who have lived in both districts deny 
this. They say that there is nothing to choose—that if 
rents are higher in Birmingham, food is cheaper. Cer- 
tainly it seems that the different rate proposed must act 
prejudicially to the Birmingham trade, for Birmingham 
is farther from the necessary raw materials than is the 
Black Country. For instance, “ strip” is rolled in the 
Black Country sometimes by the same firms as need it 
for tubes. The Black Country furnaces are con- 
veniently situated as regards their coal supply, being, 
all of them, within easy reach of the South Staffordshire 
coal-field. Birmingham is not so happily placed. In 
addition, the Black Country furnaces are built on the 
banks of the canal, so that coal is delivered direct from 
the boats into the works. Birmingham is not equally 
fortunate. Consequently, freightage is a more serious 
matter for Birmingham than it is for the Black Country. 
Altogether it is not surprising to find that Birmingham 
employers are inclined to look with favour on the con- 
tention of the Black Country men that all who are doing 
similar work should be treated alike. 

There is no doubt that lack of familiarity on the part 
of the employers with the principles and methods of 
collective bargaining has been one of the principal 
obstacles to the settlement of the dispute. On Wednes- 
day Sir George Askwith met the representatives of both 
sides in Birmingham, but this very tardy intervention 
by the Board of Trade has not at the time of writing 
produced any substantial result. The men are quite 
determined not to give in; it seems that they are pre- 


pared to stop out indefinitely. Needless to say, the 
suffering in the strikers’ homes is acute, especially in the 
Wednesbury district; but the men are saying that in 
the past they have had to suffer privation as a matter 
of course, as a regular incident in their daily lives, and 
that they are capable of putting up with it for a bit 
longer. Those who are acquainted with the history of 
strikes know that when this uncomplaining attitude 
appears, accompanied by general good temper and a 
complete absence of anything like rioting, the men mean 
business. 

All but 600 of the 10,000 metal-workers who were to 
have swollen the ranks of the strikers this week have 
obtained the increases they demanded and withdrawn 
their notices. Everything, indeed, points to a victory for 
the men. So far, owing to lack of information, there has 
not been throughout the country that wave of sympathy 
with the strikers which their movement deserves and 
would certainly get if the circumstances were more widely 
known ; but it almost goes without saying that, so far as 
local public opinion is concerned, it is strongly on the side 
of the workers. It is a very notable fact, symptomatic 
of the great change which has come over the country 
during the past few years, that nowadays the moral 
sense of the community is unmistakably behind every 
genuine demand for a minimum wage that arises. The 
conception of a living wage has established itself so 
firmly that it has become one of the orthodox tenets of 
the common faith of all who profess any sort of interest 
in social welfare. The battle of principle has been 
fought and won ; only the detailed application remains. 
And it is a standing disgrace to the Government and to 
the nation that the process of applying the principle 
should be marked by a series of more or less violent 
industrial upheavals. We all believe in the minimum 
wage; we all know that sooner or later, by force or by 
persuasion, it will be adopted in every industry in the 
country ; yet we allow group after group of underpaid 
workers to make each one its own separate struggle for 
an adequate existence. It is not as though we did not 
know how to proceed. Our own colonies of Australia 
and New Zealand have shown us the way. There is no 
need for this underpayment ; there is no need for these 
strikes ; the machinery by which both could be done 
away with is ready to our hands, and could be brought 
into use with the very smallest amount of trouble. All 
that is required is a slight modification and a general 
extension of the Trade Boards Act. Why the Govern- 
ment make no move in the matter we are totally unable 
to understand, but this much is certain: that in the 
meantime the direct responsibility for all the suffering 
which is now going on in the Midlands rests with them, 
and with them alone. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION AND THE 


GOVERNMENT 
¥ ‘ha was no new legislation directly affecting 
the Factory Department during the year.” 
With these words His Majesty's Chief 
Inspector of Factories and Workshops opens his Report 


for 1912. And, lest it should be supposed that, while 
direct legislation is lacking, Acts have been passed 
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which indirectly make for progress in the field of activity 
occupied by Sir Arthur Whitelegge and his staff, let us 
add that the sole measure of this kind which can be 
cited as belonging to 1912 is the South Suburban Gas 
Act requiring that power gas shall conform to certain 
regulations for safety. The fact is gravely stated, but 
the effect of the statement would be comic were it not 
that the inactivity in the matter of industrial legislation 
of a Government whose watchword is Reform had 
endured too long for thoughtful citizens to find amuse- 
ment in its inconsistencies. The abuses which cry out 
for remedy, the needs which demand satisfaction, affect 
so deeply the lives of a great section of the people and 
the welfare of the whole nation as to require con- 
sideration altogether serious. 

The passing, in 1907, of the short Factory Act which 
dealt with laundries—a division of the industrial field 
omitted from the amending Act of 1901 on political 
grounds—represents the last legislative effort made by 
the Liberal Government to improve the conditions 
under which the manual workers of this country carry 
on their daily toil. Stay: on a glaring anomaly in 
relation to the working of the Particulars Section being 
brought to light last year, a short Government Bill to 
repeal the section of the Factory Act under which the 
difficulty arose was introduced into the House of Lords. 
It passed that House, but, ‘“‘ owing to pressure of other 
work ”’ (again we quote H.M. Chief Inspector), was not 
carried farther. Yet for their failure to act Ministers 
cannot plead a justifying ignorance. They know as 
well as, and indeed better than, the public what need 
exists for fresh industrial legislation. Every year the 
Home Secretary has it pointed out to him by his own 
officials, as is done with special force and directness in 
the Report just published, that advance in mechanical 
invention, pressure of competition, booms in trade, are 
creating new dangers which, unless new legislative 
safeguards are devised to meet them, imperil in hitherto 
unknown directions the lives, health, and welfare of our 
manual workers, while old perils and drawbacks become 
more pressing as speeding-up becomes increasingly 
common and prosperity produces shortage of labour. 
In the particular Report which is before us there is a 
striking example in the former kind. After years of 
strong outside pressure, regulations to safeguard the 
workers employed in bronzing came into force last year, 
and the effect of these regulations, direct and indirect, 
has doubtless been lessening very greatly the danger 
arising from bronze dust. But already the inspectors 
have to cope with a novel danger due to the application 
of bronze on metal articles by means of a spray. In 
addition, the more detailed evidence gathered by 
Departmental Committees has not been wanting. Five 
years have passed since the Truck Committee, by its 
Majority and Minority Report alike, called for a drastic 
amendment of our existing Truck Acts. The Report 
of the Accidents Committee, with its recommendations 
on the subject of weight-carrying in factories and the 
employment of children and young persons in con- 
nection with dangerous materials, was published in 
1910. And still we wait for even the first draft of 
Bills based on the conclusions of those Committees. 

An aggravation of the negligence of the Government 


lies in the fact that, as regards many of the points 
manifestly most in need of legislation, no substantial 
Parliamentary opposition need be anticipated ; measures 
of a heroic nature are not required. Perhaps that is 
why the humdrum useful Bills which would have pro- 
vided a remedy for certain grave industrial evils have 
never been put on paper, or still repose in the pigeon- 
holes of the Home Office for future use at an unknown 
date. Legislation on »vhich all good men can agree is 
apt to find small favour in the eyes of Party Whips. 
Some of these evils were well brought out by the 
deputation of working women who had an interview 
with the Prime Minister a few weeks ago. The speakers 
on that occasion were the organisers of the Women’s 
Trade Union League, representing a quarter of a million 
of organised women, and workers who stood for the 
great body of girls in industry who are connected with 
the National Organisation of Girls’ Clubs. They put 
forward, as matters most in need of legislative remedy, 
the risk of accident, the pressure of fines and deductions 
from wages, the hardships of overtime, the strain of the 
five hours’ spell, and the lack of a full hour’s break at 
dinner time secured by law. In the new Chief Inspec- 
tor’s Report all the grievances stated on that occasion 
receive, incidentally, official support and fresh illus- 
tration. The deputation asked that the association of 
very young girls with dangerous machines should be 
prohibited, and the recommendations of the Accidents 
Committee in this respect and in that of limitation of 
weights carried into effect. Here we have the history 
of factories and workshops in 1912 providing us with 
new instances of the established truth that liability to 
accident increases in proportion to the youth of the 
worker, and with examples of monstrous weights lifted 
and carried by women and girls. One inspector, 
visiting 30 firms dealing with heavy goods, finds the 
arrangements for weight-carrying good in 10 only, and 
actually bad in 14—a very usual weight carried being 
82 lbs., while 90 and 100 lbs. are not uncommon. 

The position of workers under our unsatisfactory and 
vaguely-worded Truck Acts is found to have altered 
for the worse since the Truck Committee reported, in so 
far as the Insurance Act has led to the invention by 
ingenious employers of new forms of deduction, such 
as 3d. a week for standing room, which are imposed not 
only upon the insurable employee, but in certain cases 
on the non-insurable also. In the matter of hours it is 
shown that the great strain of the “ extended period ” 
for women in the laundry trade is increasingly felt, as 
well as that of the five hours’ spell of continuous work 
without any pause for rest and meals. Other questions, 
not raised by the deputation alluded to, but of equal 
importance—those, for example, of protection against 
fire in workplaces employing less than 40 persons, and 
of the conditions in underground workrooms—are 
again forced by this Report upon public notice. The 
inactivity of Local Authorities with regard to the first 
appears in many cases to be little short of a public 
scandal. With regard to the second, we find girls 
employed for 12 hours a day, with overtime on 8 days 
in the week during the busy (and hot) season, frequently 
working in basements where the sole ventilation is a 
grating in the street, “ more or less stopped up,” and 
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the worst of these places are, we are informed, near 
Bond Street, Sloane Street, and Shaftesbury Avenue. 
For these evils, as for those others lately laid before 
the Prime Minister, improved industrial law is the only 
efficient remedy. Yet Mr. Asquith, on that occasion, 
could make no promises which should involve legis- 
lation. He was sympathetic, and on administrative 
points hopeful; but as regards Parliamentary measures 
and Parliamentary time, he guarded himself at every 
point. Cannot he be persuaded, even now, that Par- 
liamentary time can hardly be better spent than in 
making the national workshops safe and wholesome, 
and that reasonable hours and wages paid in full will do 
more than any Insurance Acts to create and preserve 
a nation of strong, healthy, and efficient workers? Or 
will his Government do nothing that has no obvious 
window-dressing value ? 


POLITICS AND THE BENCH 


"T: prophecy of the Times with regard to Mr. 
Justice Darling’s obiter dictum in the recent 
Trade Union case has been speedily fulfilled. 
In trying the case of Dallimore v. Williams and another 
Mr. Justice Darling allowed himself to say, of Section 3 

of the Trade Disputes Act, that it “‘ contained the most 

extraordinary provision which he knew of in any 
statute whatever,” and, further, that “ it used to be the 
boast of English law, ubi jus, ibi remedium, but that 
must be altered now to read, ‘ wherever there is a right, 
there used to be a remedy.’”’ The point of the Times’ 
rebuke was simply that recriminations were bound to 
follow. They have followed. Mr. Parker and Mr. Mac- 

Donald, on behalf of the Labour Party, have given 

notice of a motion calling upon the House to resolve 

itself into a committee to consider these statements of 

Mr. Justice Darling—* such language being a reflection 

upon this House and upon legislation passed by Parlia- 

ment, and calculated to bring the high office he holds into 

contempt and involve the administration of justice in a 

suspicion of prejudice.’”’ However little comes of this 

notice, its wording is sufficiently significant. Undeniably 

a very strong expression of opinion from the judicial 

bench on the moral rights or privileges of one of the 

parties to an action may tend to prejudice the jury for 
or against that party, however clear it is made by the 
judge himself that the particular opinion has no bearing 
on the issue of the case immediately before him. The 
resulting impression is one of suspicion and resentment. 

Mr. Atherley-Jones, however, in the correspondence 
columns of the Times, went far towards denying this 
fact, and raised the whole subject of the judicial obiter 
dictum in a striking form. He defined an obiter 
dictum as “* an expression, usually guarded, upon a point 
of law not determinative of the question at issue before 
the tribunal, but correlative thereto.” Such dicta, he 
explained, may be “ helpful to lawyers as discriminative 
expositions of the law . . . they are also often valuable 
for the purpose of disclosing imperfections in the law 
which it may sometimes be within the power of the 

Legislature . . . ultimately to correct.” 


Now the answer to all this is, we suggest, contained in 
the Labour Party motion. If the judge had merely called 


attention to the fact that a certain section of a certain 
Act was so unfortunately worded as to give away by 
error an undoubted right of citizenship—in that case, 
we do not doubt, the Houses of Parliament would hasten 
to kiss the rod. But the case is conspicuously and 
painfully otherwise. The rights and powers of Trade 
Unions have for many years formed the subject of 
bitter partisan hostility in the House and in the country. 
We may regret the fact, but a fact it remains. The 
conflict has, speaking roughly, been between people 
who believed that the powers claimed by Trade Unions, 
and legislatively conferred upon them, were contrary 
to the fundamental principles of British liberty, and 
people who believed that the lack of those powers meant 
lack on the part of Trade Unionists of the means to 
protect and improve the conditions of themselves and of 
their families. Feeling has necessarily run high; 
concessions have been fiercely fought for and grudgingly 
yielded ; and the faintest suspicion that the judicial 
authorities might even hint at the desirability of 
nullifying those hardly-won powers is enough to rouse 
the Parliamentary Labour Party—no mean feat! 
Neither Mr. Atherley-Jones nor anyone else can now 
contend that an obvious error has been gracefully 
pointed out, and that all parties will naturally combine 
to rectify it. 

But our objection to such obiter dicta goes much 
further than that of the Times. We believe that, if their 
true bearing is realised, they will be found to threaten 
our confidence in the equality of everyone before the 
law. For consider : there is a case (no matter what) in 
which one party is in some way implicated with Trade 
Unions. The judge gives the jury to understand (quite 
by the way) that Trade Unions are in an outrageously 
favoured position ; that they enjoy privileges dangerous 
to the rights of ordinary citizenship. The jury may 
thereby be rendered vaguely hostile to the party with 
Trade Union interests. And this mere possibility 
suffices to give the Trade Union side the perfectly natural 
idea that the trial has not been a just one. To use the 
apt words of Messrs. Parker and MacDonald, “ the 
administration of justice is involved in a suspicion of 
prejudice.” 

Now an occasional incident of this sort may con- 
ceivably do little harm ; but a quick succession of similar 
incidents is bound to do harm incalculable. And such 
a succession is what we have been having. We need 
not labour the point of the Chesterton trial. Mr. Justice 
Phillimore himself will not deny the existence of a 
very widespread belief that Mr. Cecil Chesterton did not 
receive fair treatment. We turn to another recent trial 
before the same judge. Almost everyone has an uneasy 
feeling that some, at least, of the Suffragist “ con- 
spirators”” are the victims of a miscarriage of justice. 
The Nation last week gave voice to that feeling, and 
instanced the case of Miss Kerr; we ourselves had 
previously drawn attention to the somewhat similar 
case of Mrs. Sanders. And the judge, quite apart from 
anything else, certainly furnished several obiter dicta of 
the kind we are here concerned with. His remarks 
about the Christian and Mohammedan religions were 
amazingly distant from the subject in hand ; but, so far 
as they had any relevance at all, we imagine their 
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effect must have been to create a vague idea that law 
and order in England were in some way identified with 
Christianity, and militant suffragism with Mohamme- 
danism—two theses equally pleasing and equally 
ridiculous! Less purely by the way was a further 
remark which, without being technically an obiter 
dictum, comes well within the scope of our present 
strictures. “I imagine,” said Mr. Justice Phillimore, 
“the jury will find that it is not women against men, 
but some women against all other women and children, 
and some men against all other men.” The jury were 
trying a question of fact. They were trying certain 
people on the charge of having committed certain crimes. 
Many people think that the evidence was insufficient 
to prove all the defendants guilty of those crimes. This 
is a matter of opinion. But such a remark as that just 
quoted might, beyond question, have had one most 
undesirable result—to divert the consideration of the 
jury from the detailed evidence of fact, and suggest 
the general impression that they had to deal with very 
wicked people. Just so, as we have shown, Mr. Justice 
Darling’s dictum on Trade Unions might have suggested 
to the jury that their duty was not merely to estimate 
the facts, but to set their face against what the judge 
honestly believed to be a social danger. 

Because judges continually have to decide upon 
matters of the greatest importance to the livelihood and 
happiness of others, all but the very best of them 
unconsciously become hardened in the belief of their own 
omniscience. To him who lays down the law about life 
and death, it seems a little thing to lay down the law 
about political tendencies or agitations ; and yet—here 
is the vicious cirele—it is this very frame of mind in our 
judges which makes the general public doubt their 
fitness to lay down the law about anything at all. The 
effect of their position upon themselves weakens the 
effect of it upon others ; people feel that, “ in the words 
of our great poet ’’— 

** men’s judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes, and things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them 
To suffer all alike.” 

Indeed, we cannot believe that a gentleman at once 
so literate and so religious as Mr. Justice Phillimore can 
avoid some qualms when he reflects upon the similarity 
between certain modern proceedings at law and the 
famous Vanity Fair trial of Faithful in the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. There is that almost incredibly apt reference 
of Lord Hategood, the learned judge, to a law of Pharaoh 
which ‘‘ was made upon suspicion to prevent mischief, 
no crime yet being apparent.” There is the same 
judge’s address to the prisoner: “ Sirrah, sirrah, thou 
deservest to live no longer, but to be slain immediately 
upon the place ; yet, that all men may see our gentleness 
towards thee, let us hear what thou, vile runagate, hast 
to say.” (Even this courtesy, we understand, was not 
extended to Miss Kerr.) 

It is a quite indisputable fact that the public is ill at 
ease about its judges. It is not only that they are 
sometimes suspected of appalling ignorance. We all 


remember a Recorder who practically confessed from 
the bench that he thought Syndicalism was the same as 
Socialism, and Socialism the same as sin ; but, to speak 





frankly, judges are rightly or wrongly suspected of 
something much worse than ignorance. And nothing 
more directly tends to anarchy than the prevalence, 
justified or unjustified, of such a suspicion. Where the 
judges are not respected, neither will the law be ; and it 
is therefore, quite simply, the duty of judges to be on 
their guard. Nor does the gravest peril, perhaps, lie in 
the actual judgments. On these, opinions must often 
necessarily differ. But to utter political obiter dicta is 
to ask for trouble. In any political trial, especially 
when (as has so often happened recently) the judge is by 
unfortunate coincidence a strong partisan of one of the 
political parties whose interests are concerned, there is 
need of more than usual care. In such circumstances 
there is a wantonness about the obiter dictum which 
undoubtedly does injury to the law in public estimation ; 
and the extent of that injury is probably greater than it 
has ever occurred to a judge to try to realise. 


THE GERMAN ARMY BILL 


BERLIN, July 1. 
A FTER all, Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg knew 


better than his critics when he said recently 

that, somehow or other, the Army Bill would 
be got through this session. Despite the slow progress 
that was made in the earlier debates, despite the ap- 
parent deadlock on the question of finance, despite the 
revolt of the Conservatives, the last indignant protest of 
the Socialists, and the scandal caused by an inhuman 
sentence on five reservists in Erfurt, the Bill has passed 
its final reading in triumph, and the Reichstag has dis- 
persed for the summer. 

And so, after three months’ debate, the demands of 
the military party have become law. Never before has 
the Reichstag been asked to grant so much at once—an 
increase of some 70,000 men, bringing up the peace 
footing of the army to nearly 800,000 ; a non-recurring 
expenditure of over £50,000,000, and a yearly outlay of 
about £10,000,000. 

The Bill has one bright side. For the first time the 
worker has not been called upon to pay, at least directly, 
for expenditure of which he does not approve. The 
pockets of the rich have really been raided. First of all 
there is the general non-recurring levy on property, and 
on incomes above a level to which the wages of few 
working men in Germany will reach. This levy, the 
Government assures us, will never be exacted again. 
But, as the Socialists are saying, c’est le premier pas 
qui cotite. The provision for recurring expenditure is 
not so satisfactory, for at the last moment the Liberals 
were frightened out of their attempt to get a general 
property tax by the threats of the Catholics. The 
result is a feeble compromise, called a “ property in- 
crease ’’ tax. How the proposal could ever have been 
entertained by the Liberals, the representatives of trade 
and industry, remains obscure. Not property itself, but 
the increase on it, is to be taxed. A tax of this kind, 
confined to land, is familiar enough, but the Catholic- 
Liberal compromise has gone further, and has extended 
it to wealth of all kinds. That is to say the enterprising 
man, who increases his business, is to be penalised ; the 
drone, who is content to live on the returns from consols, 
will escape completely. It was fortunate for the party 
leaders that the tax was rushed through so quickly. Up 
to now their constituents have hardly recovered presence 
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of mind enough to criticise it. But there are signs that 
a very unpleasant storm is brewing for them in the 
future. There are other small taxes, stamp duties, 
taxes on insurance, etc., but compared with the two 
already mentioned they are unimportant. 

The pockets of the worker have been spared. But in 
common with the rest of the country, he will suffer from 
the increased strictness of military service. As the pro- 
moters of the Bill demand, conscription will now become 
really “‘ universal.’’ No one, physically fit to serve, will 
escape. For the worker there is the loss of wages and 
of time. For the country as a whole there is the in- 
evitable increase in foreign labour, helping to swell the 
disaffected elements which Germany seems completely 
unable to assimilate, and to make the agricultural dis- 
tricts of the east still more the preserve of migratory 
Slavs. 

And what is the return for this sacrifice? What 
benefits are expected to result from this “ unparalleled 
display of patriotic fervour’? From the military 
standpoint it has been a blow in the air. Germany’s 
position will not be better. The most that can now be 
hoped is that it will remain the same as before ; probably 
it will be worse. Even before the text of the Bill had 
been published, while for the public it was still no more 
than a well-authenticated rumour, the Three Years’ 
Service proposal had been introduced in the French 
Chamber. And now, on the western frontier, Russia is 
extending her strategic railways, and is preparing for an 
increase in her army, which makes the German law itself 
seem puny. 

Diplomatically, too, Germany has lost ground. There 
is no reason to doubt the Chancellor’s word when he says 
that the Bill is not aggressive. To those in touch with 
German political life it is a foolish libel to assert that 
either the country or the Government are not, even 
anxiously, on the side of peace. And yet, after this new 
law, reasonable Germans themselves admit that appear- 
ances are against them. As a Socialist member told the 
Reichstag a few days ago, in the race of armaments 
“* Germany is becoming the agent provocateur of Europe.” 
On Germany’s new armaments have followed new arma- 
ments on every frontier. Even its smaller neighbours, 
Denmark, Holland, and Belgium, have shown a new 
wave of anti-German feeling. More than ever Germany 
is looked on as the bully, the disturber of European 
peace. 

It is a conclusion that savours of the agitator, but it 
is literally true—no one in Germany will gain from the 
new law except the armament manufacturer, and the 
narrow clique from which the German officer is drawn. 

Yet the Bill now, at any rate, is not an unpopular 
measure foreed through an unwilling Reichstag on a 
hostile country. Except for the Socialists and the 
Poles, the whole Reichstag has voted for it. In the 
country, too, again apart from the Socialists, opinion on 
the whole is with them. For some time there has been 
an atmosphere of suppressed panic, cleverly worked upon 
by military agitators. The country’s nerves have been 
shaken by a succession of crises and scares, and the 
Army Bill was brought forward as a guarantee of peace. 
The cost was great, but there was a willingness to insure 
at almost any price so long as the ordinary business of 
life could be carried on without disturbance. The very 


size of the Bill was a recommendation, for it held out a 
specious promise of finality. 

It may be of value to trace in more detail how this 
confidence trick has been played. To make clear the 





causes of its success, attention must first of all be called 
to a peculiar feature of German political life. To the 
German the Party (although here the Party is almost 
entirely a class organisation) is not enough to represent 
his particular interests; beyond that he must have 
another organisation strong enough to exert pressure 
more directly. To take only two instances, behind the 
Conservatives, and more powerful than the Party itself, 
is the Agrarian League; behind the Liberals is the 
Hansa Bund. Almost the most successful of these 
bodies is the Navy League. Founded fifteen years ago, 
when after ten years of agitation the Kaiser was finally 
persuading the country to pay some little attention to 
his naval schemes, it has been the most active and 
precious instrument in the Admiralty’s armament cam- 
paign. From an ignored outcast the navy became the 
Reichstag’s favourite child. Since 1900 money has been 
voted without stint, and little has been left over for its 
elder brother the army. Every time the General Staff 
made new demands, it was told by the Government that 
it would be impossible to persuade the Reichstag to vote 
them. The danger at sea was greater than the danger 
on land. 

The military party was fighting against unequal odds. 
It had lost the public eye. Behind the navy was the 
popular propaganda of the Navy League; behind the 
army was nothing by which opinion could be influenced 
or parties controlled. 

At the beginning of 1911 the gap was filled. The 
“* Wehrverein,” or Defence League, was founded, after 
the model of the Navy League. At its head was placed 
the notorious General Keim, whose over-zealous agita- 
tion had necessitated his resignation from the Presidency 
of the Navy League. Retired officers, of which Germany 
is full, found a congenial field of activity. The Press 
was filled with Defence League articles, pamphlets were 
scattered broadcast, and lectures were delivered over the 
whole of Germany, to show that the army had been 
neglected for years, that a large increase and immediate 
reforms were necessary, if the country was to stand on 
an equal footing with France and Russia. At first the 
League had little success. The country knew very well 
that the army was not as bad as it was painted, and the 
Chancellor, at heart the most peace-loving of men, was 
not to be won over. There was a small increase in 1911, 
but that came with the usual quinquennial vote, at 
which something is always demanded by the Govern- 
ment on principle. Even the Morocco affair was a dis- 
appointment. As we have since learnt, the General 
Staff, with whom the Defence League is hand in glove, 
had prepared a gigantic scheme, very similar to the one 
which has now been presented. But England was still 
the bugbear, and the navy was served first. The Finance 
Minister refused to take the responsibility for this huge 
military expenditure, and the proposals had to be cut 
down out of all resemblance to their former shape. 
There was a still harder blow. The Minister for War 
declared himself fully satisfied, and said that the 
defences of the country were all that could be desired. 

This set-back was followed by a still more vigorous 
campaign in the autumn. The public agitation con- 
tinued, but the main work was carried on behind the 
scenes. A regular military conspiracy seems to have 
been set on foot to force the hands of the Government. 
No strings were left unpulled, and the Emperor himself, 
as far as can be judged from what has appeared later, was 
won over. It was at that time that the great idea of a 
national thank-offering, to celebrate the anniversary of 
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the 1813 war and the Emperor’s own jubilee, must have 
first occurred. Nothing more fitted to win the fancy of 
that impressionable monarch could have been invented. 
It is even hinted that the “ property levy” was the 
suggestion of the Emperor himself. (It may here be 
mentioned, as one of the minor ironies of the campaign, 
that the same idea had been put forward during the 
financial debates of 1908-9 by the Socialist member, 
Herr David, and was characterised by the then Chan- 
cellor, Prince Biilow, as “‘ the most iniquitous and hare- 
brained scheme’ that had ever been suggested to the 
Reichstag!) The War Minister himself was violently 
attacked, and the dispute between him and the General 
Staff seemed to be reaching a crisis. Rumours of his 
approaching resignation and of a new Army Bill were 
actively circulated. To put a stop to these suggestions, 
the Government, towards the end of December, was 
forced to issue, through the North German Gazette, a 
semi-official note of denial, stating that no further 
increase in the army was contemplated. But, behind 
the scenes, the war party was on the point of victory. 
On January 8th, Die Post, the organ of the military and 
armour-plate interests, announced an enormous increase 
in the army, in substantially the same form as has later 
become law, and, at the end of the same month, in 
complete contradiction to what it had said in December, 
the North German Gazette announced that a long time 
before it had been decided that certain gaps in the 
organisation of the army must be filled up. As far as the 
Government were concerned the victory of the military 
party was complete. There remains to be seen what 
success it had with the public. 
D. W. 
(To be concluded.) 


PENSIONS FOR MOTHERS 


N outburst of social enthusiasm on behalf of 
A the widow with children to support has been 
a most striking feature of American public 
life during the past few years; and, since it has led 
straightway to the widespread adoption of laws con- 
ferring pensions upon mothers, the movement must be 
counted among the most significant and hopeful 
phenomena at present claiming the attention of the 
observer of social invention and experiment. Its rise 
has been remarkably rapid, and its extension over the 
Union has hitherto been almost unchecked. Already 
it has furnished a considerable amount of data for the 
social reformer and the politician ; and in view of the 
certainty (evidenced by the new law in Denmark) that 
pensions for mothers will be an item in the political 
programme of European democracies in the very near 
future, a brief description of what has been accom- 
plished in America should be of interest. 

The mothers’ pension was instituted as an experiment 
in several American cities between 1909 and 1911, and 
in the latter year, with a curious suddenness, it became 
a national question. Bodies of people all over the 


States were found, largely as the result of experience 
gained in connection with the juvenile courts, discussing 
the practicability of making provision for the neces- 
sitous widow, or abandoned wife, left with a family 
to support. Starting from the assumption that the 
home is better than the institution, and that the child 
should not be deprived of home life except under 





circumstances of the most compelling kind, they set 
to work to devise plans of public assistance which 
should make it possible for the mother to remain at 
home. It would appear that a large part of the 
initiative came from the judges of the juvenile courts, 
who are empowered by statute to commit children to 
institutions in cases where they are satisfied that the 
home conditions do not allow a reasonable chance of 
a decent upbringing. But there is a limit to the possi- 
bility of issuing orders of admission to institutions, 
and the more intelligent judges of the juvenile courts 
soon found themselves considering the case for pre- 
serving the home instead of ordering its break-up. 
Hence the rapid demand for mothers’ pensions and the 
discovery that they had already been instituted in a 
few cities. 

The start was made by San Francisco some four 
years ago, without any special legislation. A scheme, 
which has since been gradually extended, was worked 
out under the juvenile court law. Next came Kansas 
City (Missouri) in April, 1911, with a State law— 
applicable, however, to this city only, providing the 
pension from public funds. A similar law became 
operative in Illinois on July Ist, 1912, but was not put 
into effect outside Chicago until this year. Milwaukee, 
without a special statute, began in April, 1912; St. 
Louis followed in the autumn, on the basis of a city 
ordinance ; and Colorado, by the method of the Initia- 
tive, adopted a State law in November. During the 
present year a dozen States (including Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, New Jersey, Michigan, and others further west) 
have adopted mothers’ pensions; in many more bills 
are now pending, while in a very few instances they 
have been defeated. Among the last-named is New 
York, which, following the example of Massachusetts, 
appointed a State commission to investigate the subject 
and to report upon the working of established systems. 

The schemes vary a good deal in practice ; but the 
idea upon which all alike are based is the idea of the 
Minority Report of our own recent Poor Law Com- 
mission : that the mother of young children is doing 
better service to the State, and one more worthy of 
remuneration, when she stays at home and tends her 
children than when she goes out to low-paid labour and 
leaves them to the chances of the street or the care of a 
neighbour or hireling. Further, that she is in no sense 
degraded by receiving public money. On the contrary, 
she is paid for rendering a civic duty, and her position 
is determined, not by her poverty, but by the fact of 
the duty’s fulfilment. She is kept from self-support 
only by the presence of future citizens at her knees. 
In acting upon this idea the United States has been the 
first country in the world to recognise the social value 
of the widowed mother, and to provide public means 
whereby she may be able to continue the discharge of 
the duty the performance of which has been rendered 
perilous by the death, or default, of the natural bread- 
winner of the family. 

As regards the principle, then, there is little room 
for controversy on either side of the Atlantic; but 
methods are another matter. The Californian scheme 
took shape as the result of experiences after the San 
Francisco earthquake. It was found that public 
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institutions were being entrusted with the care of 
children whose mothers were, except for the fact of 
poverty, wholly suited to have charge of them. The 
plan was therefore adopted of returning the children to 
the mothers, where the home conditions were satis- 
factory, and making over to them, through the various 
private agencies, the county or state payments that 
would otherwise have gone to the institutions. This 
means for a fatherless child £15 a year, to which is added 
a further payment of about £2 from local funds—the 
arrangement being made possible by combining a clause 
of the State Constitution with the provisions of the 
juvenile court law ; and the method is described as “a 
fund to parents for the support of dependent children 
boarded with the mother.’’ The payment is equivalent 
to partial maintenance only, and the pension money is 
paid through a small number of private societies, which 
supply a measure of supervision over the families 
assisted. The law applying to Kansas City, similarly, 
provides only for a payment in partial support, and it 
makes the important condition that the mother must 
not go out to work. In Milwaukee, as in other cities, 
the pension is determined by the juvenile court, and the 
judges have no hesitation in supplementing the small 
pension allowances at their disposal by drawing upon 
public outdoor relief. 

We come to a more extensive and elaborate plan in 
the State law of Illinois, so far the most important 
experiment made in this field. It is in the form of an 
amendment to the juvenile court law, providing that, 
where the parent is shown to be a proper guardian of 
the child, the judges may fix the amount of a grant 
to be paid by the county board. When the law was put 
into operation in Chicago, two years ago, it was found 
that there was an immediate call for a large increase in 
the number of probation officers, and the judge of the 
juvenile court called upon a group of citizens not con- 
nected with the court to organise themselves into an 
advisory committee. These, in co-operation with the 
charitable societies, formed also a case committee of 
seven for systematic investigation into the applications. 
What this means is that in Chicago the widows’ pension 
is administered under conditions akin to those asso- 
ciated with the C.0.S.—the ideal of which was described 
by a recent American writer as a union of competent 
technique with ample voluntary service. 

It should be clearly understood that up to the present 
no definite conclusions can be drawn as to the working 


- of the American systems. Naturally they have their 


faults ; and we may admit the justice of the complaint 
that the States which have during the past few months 
established pensions for mothers have been somewhat 
over hasty in following the example of Illinois. A 
little more investigation and analysis of results would 
probably have enabled the legislatures to avoid costly 
blunders ; but at the same time we may fairly assume 
that the States which are showing so keen an interest 
in social experiment should have no difficulty in 
amending their machinery. 

When the New York State Commission reports, 
which will probably be before the end of the year, we 
shall have a body of evidence which should assist the 
European student to form a judgment upon the methods 


and results. So far the criticism available (such as the 
vigorous papers recently published in the New York 
Survey) is mostly from the C.O.S. standpoint. It 
emphasises the inefficiency of the probation officers, 
the defects of the widow pensioners in regard to house- 
hold management, or the evidences of extravagance in 
the use of the pension money. Such things obviously 
are simple matters of experience and adjustment. If 
they involve serious injury to the pension scheme, they 
are probably due in part to the complexity of the 
administrative machinery—in which matter this coun- 
try, with all its faults, would be superior to the United 
States. In England, for example, we should certainly 
not be harassed with so clumsy and outworn an 
expedient as the payment of pensions through private 
charitable agencies, nor would there be any difficulty 
in having the pensions paid from a single central source. 

Certain other criticisms, however, have greater 
validity; for example, we are faced with a serious 
economic evil in those cases where, although the pension 
amounts only to partial maintenance, a condition is 
attached that the mother cannot be allowed to go out 
to work. Such a prohibition may easily be tyrannical, 
while it places the mother, who is compelled to add to 
her scanty resources by means of home work, at the 
mercy of the sweater. Clearly the essential condition 
is, not that the pensioned mother should merely be 
forbidden to go out to work, but that if she desires and 
is competent to devote herself to the care of her 
children and her home, she should receive a sufficient 
allowance to make it unnecessary for her to supplement 
it by earnings of any kind. The justification for having 
any such pension system is that women who have 
undertaken to perform the service of bearing and 
rearing children ought to be insured by the community 
against the loss of maintenance occasioned by the 
death of the family bread-winner. If this moral claim 
of theirs is good—as we hold it is—it is a claim not for 
a mere dole of assistance, but for provision that is 
adequate and complete. 


A NATIONAL RURAL POLICY 


I—THE PROBLEM OF THE FARM 
LABOURER 
Fy ent who is concerned with the future of 


England has reason to be disturbed about the 

present position of the farm labourer. The farm 
labourers still constitute the largest single class in the 
country, as they certainly are the most fundamentally 
important. Yet, taken in the bulk, they are far poorer, 
at any rate in material things, than any other body of 
men in England. Indeed, so poor are they, and at the 
same time so hopelessly entangled by the circumstances 
of their lives and their work, that it is almost impossible 
for them, by such means as have been employed by 
workers in the towns, to free themselves, or even 
materially to improve their conditions. Their life has 
become stereotyped; by the law they have been ex- 
cluded from land and property, so that they have no 
single inch of England on which they have rights and 
security : and even with the utmost will and energy and 
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native ability, it is as a general rule practically impossible 
for a farm labourer or his sons, at any rate in the southern 
half of England, to rise out of lifelong poverty and life- 
long servitude otherwise than by leaving his home and 
the countryside of his native land. Yet the average farm 
worker is a man of the most admirable qualities— 
English qualities, in the best sense. He is modest, 
kindly, willing, intelligent—so far as his opportunities of 
development have permitted—and with a high degree of 
technical skill. Given opportunity, he would remove the 
disgrace of our decaying countryside in a couple of 
generations. 

But, in dealing with this problem of the farm labourer, 
it is absolutely necessary that we have in our minds a 
picture not merely of men better clothed, better fed, 
better housed—like well-kept live stock—but of a new 
rural civilisation in accord with the fundamental ideals 
of our race. Let us all the time bear in mind that it is 
the production of desirable human life, of desirable and 
happy men and women, that constitutes the ultimate 
aim of sound policy and of sound patriotism. Great 
individual wealth adds little either to dignity or to 
happiness, but at the same time there is a minimum of 
material wealth and security below which happiness and 
dignity diminish, or even disappear. A large part of the 
peasantry of England are perilously near that state. 
(Those who are unable to learn the fact at first hand 
should read Rowntree’s How the Labourer Lives.) For, 
that he may live a life worth living, not only must a man 
have a sufficiency of food and clothes, but he must enjoy 
such a degree of independence and security as shall 
enable him to stand upright, to think for himself, to 
utter his thoughts, and to call his soul his own. It is no 
exaggeration to say that, as things are, hardly a man 
with a spark of ambition, courage, and ability would 
voluntarily remain for a week in the status of an agri- 
cultural worker. We know what actually does happen. 
One-fortieth of our agriculturists left the country in 1911 
alone. Every young man with a dash of enterprise in 
his nature leaves the country at the earliest possible 
moment, and only the least ambitious and the least 
enterprising remain. He does so because he realises more 
or less clearly that he is being stifled. This it is our 
business to alter. By the measure with which it pro- 
vides opportunity for the satisfaction and expression of 
every side of normal human life must our policy be 
judged. The means may be material, but the end must 
be largely spiritual. 

What, then, are the aims we must keep,in view in con- 
sidering a rural policy ? Surely these: the most advan- 
tageous use of the land as an instrument of food pro- 
duction, and the creation of a rural environment which 
shall satisfy the material, esthetic, and intellectual needs 
of those who work on it. With both of these aims 
England—considered as a nation—is intimately con- 
cerned. 

It is clearly of fundamental strategic importance, 
placed as we are, that as large a proportion as possible of 
our food shall be grown at home. Equally important is 
it that our rural environment shall be such as to induce 
at least a large proportion of our most intelligent and 
enterprising young men and women to remain attached 
to the English countryside. For it is from the children 





of our countryside that practically all the English men 
and women of future centuries will have sprung. One 
need not be a Eugenist to see the folly of driving away 
the pick of each generationand breeding from what is left. 
But, beyond these general national objects, the pride 
and honour of England are involved in the conditions 
of life of those Englishmen who are set apart to carry out 
this national work—the great guild of agriculturists. 
In the abasement of the labourer who tills our soil and 
grows our food every Englishman is abased. 

Fortunately these several objects are not opposed, but 
closely intertwined. So mutually involved are they that 
no scheme can hope to further one of them which does 
not coincidently forward the others. The greater pros- 
perity of agriculture, the increased productivity of the 
land, the greater material well-being, intellectual develop- 
ment, and spiritual independence of those who work on 
it, must all develop side by side if our work is to be truly 
constructive and to have real and permanent value. No 
single proposal is worth much unless related to a general 
rural and agricultural policy. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, human progress is, for 
the most part, essentially pedestrian. It has to proceed 
step by step. And, in considering what step to take at 
each moment, it is necessary to have in mind not only 
the ultimate goal, but the actual condition of the road to 
be travelled. From this, however, it must not be 
inferred that a policy of mere expediency is all that is 
left to us. We need never, and should never, forget at 
what we are aiming. In ultimate ideals probably few 
of us are in absolute agreement, but before our roads 
diverge there is a big stretch along which most of us who 
have any national pride at all will have to go. Until 
certain things are done, there is no hope for any of our 
ideals. A man may have in his dreams a picture of com- 
munal England in which the natural social instinct and 
love of fair play will prove sufficient to lead to the satis- 
factory cultivation of English land and the wise and 
equitable sharing of the life and happiness thereby 
rendered possible. Or he may have as his ideal an 
England peopled by free and upstanding men and 
women, each working alone or in co-operation with some 
others, for the means of personal independence and 
dignity and simple material life. Or, again, he may 
desire the order and symmetry of some form of scientific 
collectivism. In any case, our immediate programme 
must include measures for the development of the general 
intelligence, the scientific attitude of mind, and the 
technical skill of the people whose futures we are con- 
templating. It must provide, in order that their bodies 
and minds and characters may grow to their highest 
levels, the possibility of their acquiring at any rate a 
sufficiency of food and clothing, with leisure and books 
and independence and status and security. It must 
include measures for increasing the productivity of the 
soil. 

Here, surely, is enough to go on with. None of our 
ultimate ideals need be made more difficult of attainment. 
We can separate or quarrel about them later on. Mean- 
while let us, as Englishmen, jealous of our country’s 
honour, proud of its special characteristics, in the face of 
the national danger and national disgrace which 
blacken our countryside, join forces and deal with 
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them as we should with an invading enemy. No enemy 
could be more menacing to the continued existence of 
what most of us understand by England. But let us 
mean business. It is no time for philosophic theorising 
except it be tempered by experience and common sense. 
** Economic Laws,” “ The Rights of Property,” and even 
those holy things known as “ Democratic Principles ’”»— 
all may have to stand aside for a while, till the decisive 
battle has been fought. If the will and spirit of the 
English people cannot yet express themselves by means 
of the polling booth, then another method must be 
adopted. But when we have made up our minds—as 
we presumably have—that 100,000 decent homes must 
be built in the villages of England, we must see that they 
are built and made available to the people, whatever 
the Parish and District Councils or the Political Econo- 
mists say ordo. And so with our other schemes. They 
must be made to work, not to be looked at. Much of our 
legislation—Small Holdings Acts, Housing Acts, and so 
on—has proved futile because of the failure to realise 
the importance of starting the pendulum after the clock 
has been wound up. 
Harry Roserts. 


WHAT IS SOCIALISM ? 


By Srpney AnD Beatrice WEBB. 


XIII—FREEDOM FOR THE WOMAN* 


HERE seems to be a peculiar disease of language 
I affecting the words “‘ free ” and “* freedom,”’ which 
makes them convey, according to the state of mind 
of the hearer, either the best or the worst that human nature 
affords. It is, of course, a vulgar libel that Socialism in- 
volves or implies the “ abolition of marriage,” or that by 
“freedom for the woman” it means to permit or to en- 
courage sexual licentiousness. This accusation has been 
levelled against every new creed from the beginning of history; 
it was, for instance, the most persistent of the libels to 
which, by all that was respectable in Roman society, the 
early Christians were subjected. Against the Socialists it 
has its humorous side, because they are also abused by 
the “ libertarians * for so “ puritanical” an insistence on 
the strict fulfilment of marital and parental obligations that 
we are warned against “‘ the Servile State ” ! 
But first let us emphasise the fact that, to the Socialist, 
a woman is a human being and a citizen before she is a wife 
and a mother. It is a reflection on eighty years of predom- 
inantly Whig and Liberal government of the United King- 
dom that Socialists should to-day have to protest against 
. Wives being, in some respects, still legally in the position of 
“ chattels,” and against one-half of the population being 
excluded (as if it were a coloured subject race !) from partici- 
pation in political self-government. Thus the Socialist 
takes for granted not only an extension of the suffrage to all 
adults not specially disqualified, but also the entire removal 
of artificial disabilities for duty or office, function or occu- 
pation. In every sphere of life the sole test must be indivi- 
dual fitness for the service. 
It goes equally without saying that, wherever the basis 
of remuneration is the amount of service performed, it must, 
* This series of articles began in the issue of April 12th last, and 
has been continued week by week. The series as planned will be 
completed in half a dozen more articles. The authors will, however, 
willingly consider letters of enquiry or criticism as to subjects omitted, 


with the object, if possible, of dealing with these points in two or more 
supplementary articles. 





in mere justice, be made on the principle of “ equal pay for 
equal work,” without distinction of sex, any more than of 
colour or creed. It may be wearisome, but it is, we fear, 
necessary, to explain once more that equality does not mean 
either identity or uniformity, whether between sexes, ages, 
or individuals. The services to the community of young 
girls and of adult women cannot be the same : nor can they 
be identical with those of boys and adult men; just as the 
services of persons employed in different trades will obviously 
be very far from uniform. These differences necessarily 
involve differences in the conditions under which the work 
will be done. And whilst it will be for the community, as | 
a whole, to see to it that the “* National Minimum ” is secured 
to every individual, female as well as male, we may visualise 
the actual conditions of service being determined, as we have 
already explained, by the organised workers themselves, 
section by section and craft by craft, in consultation with 
the representatives of the consumers in Co-operative Society, 
Municipality, and State Department. It may well be that 
some sections of workers in some occupations—perhaps the 
men—will prefer a long working day, continuous employ- 
ment, and few, but protracted, holidays; whilst others—per- 
haps the women—will find better suited to their needs a 
shorter working day, discontinuousemployment, and frequent 
short holidays. This, within the necessary limits, is for the 
workers themselves to determine. Again, the requirements 
of the community, and its provision for needs, will differ from 
case to case; we may instance the men in the mercantile 
marine or in military or naval service, and the women in 
the period of motherhood and child-rearing. Equality, in 
short, as between men and women, like equality between 
any other contrasted groups, means not identity, but the 
infinite variety implied in the application of the same 
principle to different circumstances. 

Do Socialists contemplate and desire that all women, 
who are not actually occupied with domestic work and the 
care of children, should, after the period of training is passed 
and so long as health permits, work independently for their 
livelihood ? The answer is emphatically in the affirmative. 
To us it seems one of the most disastrous results of the 
present inequality of income, and the present low view of 
womankind, that young women should be brought up to a 
parasitic life of ennui, amusement, and barren self-culture. 
Among men, even in the propertied class, it is comparatively 
a small section who are at present demoralised by neither 
performing any service to the community nor earning their 
daily bread. But among the women of the propertied class 
this state of things is the rule instead of the exception. There 
is no more shameful incident of our present “ civilisation ” 
than the irresponsibility, the painful emptiness, and the dis- 
honourable futility of the lives of the great majority of those 
women of the upper and middle classes who are free from 
personal service in housework and the care of children. 
These unoccupied women, married or unmarried, are a drag 
on the civilisation of the race, insidiously lowering by their 
influence, their precept, and their example its sanity, its 
public spirit, its intelligence, and even its good manners. It 
is these women whom we find postulating, as the tests of 
social distinction, the possession of property, especially 
inherited property ; the absence of any work interfering with 
a life devoted to amusement; and a lavish, if not an ostenta- 
tious, personal expenditure. And they are not even happy 
in their moral vulgarity ! If the Socialist maxim of “* Choose 
equality and flee greed * were required for no other purpose, 
it would be urgently needed merely to “ save the souls ” of 
those unconscious victims of a masculine capitalism, the 
idle women of the upper and middle classes. 


Nor is this all the harm that is wrought. The motive of 
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pecuniary self-interest corrupts all our sex relations as it 
does wealth production. To quote an American writer: 
“* We have painfully and laboriously evolved and carefully 
maintained among us an enormous class of non-productive 
consumers—a class which is half the world, and mother of 
the other half. We have built into the constitution of the 
human race the habit and desire of taking, as divoreed from 
its natural precursor and concomitant of making. We have 
made for ourselves this endless array of ‘ horse-leech’s 
daughters, crying, Give! give!’ To consume food, to 
consume clothes, to consume amusements, to take and take 
and take forever—from one man if they are virtuous, from 
many if they are vicious, but always to take and never think 
of giving anything in return except their womanhood—this 
is the enforeed condition of the mothers of the race. What 
wonder that their sons go into business ‘ for what there is in 
it’! What wonder that the world is full of the desire to get 
as much as possible and to give as little as possible! What 
wonder, either, that the glory and sweetness of love are but 
a name among us, with here and there a strange and beautiful 
exception, of which our admiration proves the rarity ! ” * 

With regard to the institution of legal monogamous 
marriage, with its qualification of divorce, there is nothing 
that can be called a Socialist view. On what should be the 
exact conditions of marriage and divorce Socialists are 
divided, just as are now other thinking persons. In England 
most Socialists found themselves pretty much in agreement 
with the recommendations of the Majority Report of Lord 
Gorell’s Royal Commission. There are, of course, Socialists 
holding more extreme views. Within the movement there 
are Roman Catholics and Anglicans and Positivists who go 
farther in the condemnation of any divorcee than even the 
Minority Report of that Royal Commission. On the other 
hand, there are among the Socialists others who prefer the 
present divorce law of Calvinist Scotland, and some who 
would go as far as the present laws of Lutheran Germany 
or Sweden, which is far indeed! Where Socialists do differ 
from the ordinary man, still more from the anarchist and 
the individualist, is in requiring from those entering on a 
relation which may lead to parenthood a greater degree of 
seruple with regard to offspring, and a greater sense of 
personal obligation with regard to any child that is born. 
What, from the Socialist standpoint—as, indeed, from that 
of the statesman, of any creed or politics—is emphatically 
not mercly a private affair is parentage. Whatever obliga- 
tion may be recognised between the parties to the union, 
or by them to God, there is, to the Socialist, a very definite 
obligation to the community in which they live—giving rise 
to a reciprocal obligation by the community both to the 
child and to the mother—which has to be sanctioned by 
public opinion and enforced, so far as required, by positive 
law. This consideration of itself necessitates legal formali- 
ties, official registration, and an obligatory new relationship 
between the parties to the union and between them and the 
community—in fact, what in all countries the law calls 
marriage. 

We come now to the very crux of the problem of the status 
of women: the problem on which the future of the higher 
races ultimately depends. Socialism does not create this 
problem, but Socialists stand almost alone in candidly facing 
it. The ordinary convention by which the wife is made 
dependent for her subsistence on her husband’s purse— 
without any public recognition of the painful, dangerous, 
and toilsome social service that she is rendering, with a 
legal status towards the master of the house markedly in- 


* Women and Economics : a Study of the Economic Relation between 
Men and Women as a Factor in Social Evolution. By Charlotte Perkins 
London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 24 Bedford Street, W.C. 
(Pp. 118-119.) 


Gilman. 
1906. 6d. 


ferior to that of the servant, and with protective provisions 
against ill-treatment or even starvation which are of the 
fecblest, and degrading at that—will not long be tolerated 
by women. It is not so much that actual ill-treatment of 
wives is common. What women—and not Socialist women 
only or particularly—are every day more revolting against 
is what the wage-carners are revolting against—namely, the 
loss of personal dignity and personal freedom which is in- 
herent in dependence on the eaprice of another. ‘ Control 
over a man’s subsistence,” the founders of the United States 
Constitution laid down, “* is control over his will.’ It is on 
this ground that Socialists throughout the world take up 
the women’s cause along with that of the wage-earner ; and 
they propose the same principle for the solution of the one 
problem as of the other. The child-bearing woman, like the 
wage-carner, must be set free from economic subjection, by 
being guaranteed by the community, in return for the public 
service that she is rendering, that independent income and 
that independent ownership of paraphernalia which Socialists 
hold to be necessary conditions of freedom and self-respect. 
How is this to be done ? 

It would be idle to pretend that Socialists have any 
detailed plan, or prevision of the future, with regard to this 
the most difficult of all social problems. It looks as if the 
civilised world will seck a solution along one of two roads— 
our personal expectation is that it will go a little way along 
each of them, and perhaps find a way out which combines 
the advantages of both. There are those who advocate 
a strengthening of the woman’s legal position in the family. 
It may be that, by what is essentially an “ individualist ” 
solution, the man who enters a sex union will be made 
legally responsible not only for the complete maintenance 
of the offspring, but also for providing for the mother a 
definite weekly income or proportion of his earnings, to 
which she will have as clear and as practically enforcible a 
legal right as the wage-earner now has against his employer. 
Failing the reecipt of that income, whether owing to the 
poverty of the husband or to his recalcitrance, the com- 
munity itself would, of course, have to make the necessary 
provision for mother and child, as if the husband were dead. 
On the other hand, it may be found that any such scrious 
an inerease of the legal responsibilities of husbands and 
fathers militates so gravely against marriage and the birth 
of children that public opinion and Parliament will go in 
another direction. And here we come to the second solu- 
tion, one to which the continuously falling birth-rate among 
the higher races is driving the legislatures of the world. If 
more children of any particular race are desired, the com- 
munity must itself provide the means. The allowance for 
children under the Income Tax Acts, the maternity benefit 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s national insurance, the bonus of five 
pounds now paid to the mother on the birth of a New South 
Wales child, are possibly only the beginning of a movement 
with which Socialists have full sympathy. We believe that 
if women could look to the State for adequate provision for 
their needs at child-birth, and for security of maintenance 
during child-rearing, all but a small proportion would prefer 
to devote part of their lives to the supreme service of mother- 
hood, rather than dedicate themselves to the production of 
material commodities or the rendering of less important 
services. 

In whatever way the community may decide to seeure the 
economic independence of the child-bearing woman, we 
believe that nothing less than this independence will gain 
for her the personal dignity and consciousness of freedom 
on which perfect motherhood, no less than perfect citizen- 
ship, really depends. Far from abolishing marriage, this 
freeing of the family group from its remnant of servitude 
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will raise it to a higher plane. Most Socialists, at any rate, 
believe that it will enhance the dignity of the marriage 
relation, maintain it against disruption, stop the disintegra- 
tion of the family which industrialism is already producing, 
and increase the affectionate comradeship on which it should 
be based. Above all, it will provide the right home environ- 
ment for the education of the child. But of this in the next 
article. 


Correspondence 
MILITANCY AND THE SUFFRAGE 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

S1rx,—I believe it no exaggeration to say most thinking men 
and women are agreed that the present position is intolerable. 
Two possible ways of escape have been suggested this week, one, 
in the Manchester Guardian, by Canon Peter Green of Manchester 
Cathedral, and the other, in your own columns, by three of the 
residents in Liverpool University Settlement. Canon Green 
suggests the appointment of a Royal Commission, which would 
also enable the Government to grant an amnesty immediately 
after the Commission’s appointment. He further adds: “* There 
is a second point. At the present minute a Bill to give women 
the vote is impossible. The Government, and the whole nation, 
recognise that it must come. But for the moment the popular 
irritation is so great, and the feeling in the House of Commons is 
so strong, that it is impossible. Nor could the Government stay 
in office if it performed such a volte-face. A Royal Commission 
would make a change of attitude possible. Suffragists may say 
that it is no part of their work to save the face of the Government. 
But which do they want most—to embarrass the Government, or 
to save women from torture and obtain the vote ?” 

The second suggestion, that a vote be taken of all men at 
present enfranchised, and all women who would be enfranchised 
under Mr. Dickinson’s Bill, would be, even if possible to accom- 
plish, far less satisfactory than Canon Green’s. In the opinion 
of the Suffragist the enfranchisement of women is a just and 
needed measure of social reform, and not a question of party 
politics. A Royal Commission would demonstrate the justice 
of the claim, and should be followed by a Government Bill for 
women’s suffrage, whereas, under the second suggestion, party 
loyalty, strong feeling caused by militant tactics, or indifference, 
might lead to an adverse result and a serious set-back to the 
suffrage movement. The militant’s credo is no empty profession 
of faith, and as it is not to be adopted or dropped at the bidding 
of a majority, an adverse ballot would be quite unconvincing, and 
certainly lead to a recrudescence of militant tactics. 

I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
CuruBert E, A. CLaytTon. 
Hulme Settlement, Manchester. 





To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—One is a little puzzled to discover the exact attitude of 
your correspondent, Mrs. Jonson, towards the woman’s move- 
ment of the present day. She feels that the cause of woman’s 
suffrage, of which she has been “ a life-long supporter,” is “‘ already 
over-boomed.” Does she feel that to allow interest in the 
question to die down would hasten the enfranchisment of women, 
or is this vulgar unladylike prominence into which the militants 
have thrust their grievance too heavy a price to pay for the 
reform? Her attitude towards the arch-boomer, Mrs. Pank- 
hurst, is at least clear, and is sufficiently representative to call for 
comment. 

It is, of course, perfectly obvious that the Home Secretary is 
at present between the devil and the deep sea with regard to the 
treatment of Mrs. Pankhurst, and that his predicament is due not 
entirely to his own action, but also largely to the inaction of the 
Government of which he has the misfortune to be a member. 
But while Mr. McKenna’s position is difficult in the extreme, Mrs. 
Pankhurst’s is (assuming her courage) perfectly simple and 
straightforward. She has chosen to demonstrate the logical 
consequences of her civil outlawry as a woman—if necessary at 
the expense of her life. She refuses, by every means in her 
power, to submit to an authority imposed without her consent 
or that of the major half of the community. 

To call this refusal (which includes the refusal to take food when 
in prison) attempted suicide is to label as suicide everyone who 
has died rather than say certain words or do certain actions of 
which he was physically capable. It is equivalent to calling a 








soldier a suicide who does not run away before a battle in which 
he is practically certain to be killed. Mrs. Jonson can, of course, 
apply the name of virtual suicide to all these misguided persons 
who have preferred death to moral degradation and the loss of 
self-respect. The majority of people, however, will continue to 
use the term in a more restricted sense. 

But there is one sentence of Mrs. Jonson's letter to which 
I take serious exception. She implies that Mrs. Pankhurst 
“threatens suicide as a means of escaping punishment.” The 
imputation is gravely misleading, and argues, on the part of the 
writer, an extraordinary ignorance of Mrs. Pankhurst’s serious 
condition on each occasion of her release. Mrs. Pankhurst has 
done more than “ threaten”; she has come more than once 
within an ace of giving up her life, and her next re-arrest will 
probably mean her death. As to “ escaping punishment,” Mrs. 
Pankhurst has already been punished out of all proportion to her 
“crime.” To those people who regard hunger-striking under the 
«Cat and Mouse” Act as a pleasant alternative to serving a term 
of imprisonment in the ordinary way, one can only say, “ Try it.” 

Yours, etc., 
E. S. 





To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Str,—Some of your correspondents have characterised the 
attitude of Taz New STATESMAN with regard to the “ Cat and 
Mouse ” Act as “ sloppy thinking ” and “ misplaced sentiment.” 
May I suggest that, apart from any question of sentiment or 
thinking, this Act stands self-condemned as a failure? Its 
weakness lies in the fact that the human body has only a limited 
power of endurance. ‘ Then the blamed ’oss went and died,”’ 
as the man said who was trying an experiment in gradually 
diminishing the feed of his mount. Everyone knows, for instance, 
that Mrs. Pankhurst is unlikely to survive another term in 
prison with the accompanying hunger strike. It certainly would 
be impossible for her to live through several repetitions of this 
experience. Consequently, by the “Cat and Mouse” Act, Mr. 
McKenna will have only deferred the harassing alternative of 
letting her go scot free or letting her die. Presumably, the Bill 
was not passed merely to prolong the prisoner’s sufferings. Such 
an attitude seems almost too mediwval even for the Home Office. 
Mr. McKenna probably failed to realise that such an ordeal as a 
hunger strike, or still more a thirst strike, would be braved again 
and again even by a Suffragette. Less “ sloppy thinking” on 
his part would have saved him from the mistake. 

In extenuation of the Government policy, it is urged that the 
hunger strike is self-inflicted torture. Most torture, even under 
the Torquemada régime, has been self-inflicted, in that the 
torture has been preferred to renouncing some point of view or 
line of conduct. Moreover, although this argument of self- 
infliction might be put forward as a reason for letting the prisoner 
starve herself to death in the first instance, it does not excuse 
either forcible feeding or the “ Cat and Mouse” Act. In every case 
of a long sentence, the forcibly-fed Suffragette had—in the end— 
to be set free in order that she should not die in prison. Under 
the “Cat and Mouse” Act her sentence will equally have to be 
cancelled. Both courses have proved futile. Because a torture 
is self-inflicted there is no reason why it should be thus uselessly 
prolonged and aggravated. Another case of “ sloppy thinking.” 

Indeed, this lack of mental clarity is largely responsible for 
the position. The question is really sosimple. There is a section 
of women—and, I believe, a growirig section—who will not live in 
what they consider the present humiliating and detrimental 
position of their sex—i.e., that women as women should be 
denied the ordinary rights of citizenship. To show their dis- 
content they resort to militancy. Now it is clearly impossible 
that the country should be in a state of anarchy. These women 
must be either put under restraint (which means that they will 
kill themselves) or women must be given the vote. If they are 
to die, I, personally, should think it more humane to send out 
firing squads and shoot them down than to employ the present 
methods. But the reason of their end, whether self-inflicted or 
not, will be the same. They prefer death to what seems to them 
servitude.—-Yours, etc., 

E. Ayrton ZANGWILL. 





To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr.—I am glad to see letters in yesterday’s STATESMAN 
objecting to the militants’ claim to martyrdom. In all ages 
there have been pseudo-martyrs, but surely it was never from 
their blood that sprang the seed of a Church or any other great 
organisation. In the absence of all persecution the militants 
resort to crime to get themselves interfered with at all, and then 
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escape the legal punishment by refusing food. It is an ingenious 
device, but certainly not martyrdom; while as an argument it 
appears only to prove once more the eternal wilfulness and guile 
of the daughter of Eve—not her political capacity. 

I hear the boast that the only death caused by militancy has 
been that of the militant herself. This is accidentally true, and 
it would be really effective if, on the same excellent basis, these 
ladies broke only their own windows, destroyed only their own 
correspondence, and burned only their own houses. 

There appears logically to be no halting-place between“ the 
creed of the militant and that of Tolstoy, when he maintains 
that all crime is merely the expression of the criminal’s individual 
view of life, and, as such, in no way worthy of punishment. That 
is a tenable opinion, but cannot be applied to militant Suffragettes 
only.—Yours, etc., A Woman. 


CONTROVERSY BY SLANDER 
To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I am glad that you have taken up this question of 
talking below the belt—if I may characterise it in terms of sport 
without incurring the charge of being a prize-fighter or a bully. 
I remember as a boy being told that the Times had in its possession 
the counterfoil of the cheque signed by Parnell in favour of the 
Phcenix Park assassins, which was to be produced at the proper 
moment, and some of my relatives are still convinced that 
Pigott was a martyr and his letter genuine. But Parnell had been 
marked down, and though he was acquitted of the lighter charges 
of murder and rebellion, he was found guilty on the graver 
count of gallantry. You might have mentioned that Lord 
Lansdowne had a good precedent for his jest in his predecessor’s 
humorous allusion to a fire-escape on that occasion. 

As for what you call “ fatuous reticence,” I ask you, Sir, in 
all flippancy, whether, if you had been publicly branded as guilty 
of the most infamous conduct with Mrs. X., you would have 
considered it relevant in denying the charge to confess that you 
had had a trifling flirtation with her niece, Miss X? Also, 
whether, if in disproving the graver charge you had confessed 
to the lighter indiscretion, you would think it fair that you should 
be visited with all the severity that would have deservedly fallen 
upon you if you had been guilty of the former, with the added 
insult of being accused, and condemned, of want of candour? I 
venture to think that if an historian long years hence ever wades 
through the ten thousand questions put to these unfortunate 
witnesses, the epithet ‘* fatuous ” will be confined by him to the 
majority of those which I heard put by the opposition. 

The mountains heaved and laboured, and a ridiculous mouse 
emerged. No one wants mice in the house—least of all in the House 
of Commons where there are so many old women in petticoats. 
But a mouse is not a dragon. On the placards of two or three 
of the evening papers I noticed announcements of “ apologies ” 
from Ministers. What were these? Simply the admission that 
if they had thought for a moment that malignity could have so 
distorted their actions, they would not have acted as they did. 
What a handsome apology! To say to a man, “I am sorry I 
kissed your sister under the mistletoe, not because I thought 
there was any harm in it, only I didn’t know you were such a 
blackguard as to blackmail me about it.” The Judgment Day 
will fall very flat if the examination of public men has nothing 
worse in store than the surprising revelations elicited at so much 
pains by the Marconi Committee.—I am, Sir, yours, etc., 

R. D. 


LIVES VERSUS PROFITS 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,——-You have not the space nor I the time to carry this dis- 
cussion further, but I will answer the precise question which 
Mr. Kenney asks me : “ Is it not a fact that before the American 
railways were forced to adopt automatic couplings, the coupling 
accidents were 45 per cent. of the total, and in 1910, after a period 
of working with automatic couplings, the coupling accidents were 
reduced to 5 per cent. ? ” 

It is not a fact that the American railways were forced to adopt 
automatic couplings. Sir Francis Hopwood, in his American 
Memorandum of 1898, says : “ I think it must be admitted that 
the credit of the initiative is due to them [the railway com- 
panies] rather than to the legislature.” It is not a fact,as far as 
Iam aware, that before the days of automatic couplings coupling 
accidents were 45 per cent. of the total. Going back to 1889, 
before ever Congress touched the question, the figures were : 


Total employees killed 1,972 
In coupling accidents . 300, say 15 per cent. 
Total injured ... eee . 29,028 


In coupling accidents 6,757, say 34 per cent 


7 


Mr. Kenney’s figure of 5 per cent. for 1910 is roughly true, taking 
killed and injured together. 

But the actual figures, as distinct from percentages, show that 
with automatic couplings in America 206 employees were killed 
and 2,985 injured in coupling accidents in 1910. In the same year, 
without automatic couplings, 12 employees were killed and 608 
injured in the same class of accidents in the United Kingdom. 
Multiplying the English accidents by 2}, which is roughly the 
ratio between the numbers employed, we should have for England 
30 deaths and 1,520 injuries. In other words, the risk of injury 
in America is still twice as great, and the risk of death seven times 
as great, as it is in this country.—I am, Sir, yours, etc., 

W. M. Acworrs. 


THE WELSH CHURCH 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Without attempting to intervene in any way in the dis- 
cussion as to the State establishment of the Anglican Church in 
Wales, there is one aspect of the question which it seems to me has 
not been touched on by any speakers or writers, but which should 
certainly not escape our attention. That is the remarkable 
historical continuity of many of the actual church buildings or 
sites in Wales, especially in the north, and, perhaps most of all, in 
the Island of Anglesey. From the point of view of prehistoric 
remains, Anglesey is perhaps the most interesting portion of the 
British Islands, the area into which is crowded the greatest number 
of prehistoric and historic remains, including dolmens and ancient 
stone villages going back to Neolithic times. But most of the 
churches, especially along the coast line, seem to have been almost 
continuously places of worship from prior to the Roman period to 
the present day ; to have begun as Druidical temples, then to 
have been dedicated to Roman deities, next to have been trans- 
formed into Christian churches, and as such not to have been 
completely destroyed or disused during the dark ages which 
ensued between the departure of the Romans and the subsidence 
of the devastation period of Saxon and Scandinavian heathendom. 

Whatever fate or developments may attend the profession of 
Christianity in Wales, it is sincerely to be hoped that all possible 
respect will be shown towards, and provision made for, maintaining 
all such ecclesiastical buildings as are of historical importance, 
whether they only date back to the Tudor times or, as in Anglesey, 
can trace their origin to that effulgence of Druidical religion which, 
like Christianity, seems to have been due to one of the many 
religious impulses travelling from east to west.—I am, yours, etc., 

H. H. JOHNSTON. 


INDUSTRIAL POISONING 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In fighting against any evil it is just as well to start with 
full knowledge of the facts. You say that lead glaze is used 
because lead is cheaper than the equally good substitutes. These 
are not your exact words, but they represent the construction to 
be put upon them. The actual facts are that the highest class of 
glaze can only be got by the use of lead. Users of “ leadless ” 
glazes have, I believe, in some cases talked glibly of the excellent 
substitute, ground glass—i.e., glass powder. But the glass was 
a lead glass. Now, if what I tell you is true, you ought to say 
that lead is used, because those able to buy the best of pottery 
insist on the best, and, therefore, are insisting on lead glaze. 
Leadless glaze, really leadless, is perhaps but little inferior. 
But it is inferior. Ifthe horrible results of lead are to be avoided, 
we must put a stop to the demand for the beauty which lead 
gives to the glaze, and the article glazed. Is it not a fact that 
manufacturers have tried everything, and spared no expense to 
protect their workers, even to bringing pure air in pipes from a 
safe area to blow the “frit *’ fumes away from the putters-on? 
It seems hopeless to expect to secure safety. Safety lies in actual 
prohibition. Connoisseurs in china must put up with less beauty 
of glaze. But do not let us begin by a cheap sneer at the manu- 
facturers’ love of lead because it is cheap. Lead-poisoning is a 
very serious expense to them.—Yours etc., 

W. H. Boor, 


LAND AND LANDLORDS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—You ask, ‘“* Who comes next with a prescription ? ’—that 
is, with a land programme? The medical advice which many 
of us would give would be, ‘‘ No more medicines such as rent 
courts, but a good breath of fresh air in land nationalisation.” 
Will vou look for a moment at what is going on now? The 
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housing of the people is so vile that individuals, municipalities, 
and the State itself are all working towards habitable dwellings, 
instead of fetid hovels, for our best citizens. If you examine 
the land itself you will find that the same triple effort is being 
made on its behalf by the individual subscriber, the County 
Council or University, and the Development Commissioners 
representing the nation as a whole. The duty of national life- 
saving—the dreadful necessity that hovels should be destroyed 
and decent cottages provided—is now lying heavy on the con- 
sciences of men. But few see, unfortunately, that by our bearing 
the charges that the landlord should bear, we are bolstering up 
the evil condition of landlordism which has come upon us 
unawares. This evil condition will be riveted upon us still more 
firmly if we continue the economic and scientific work which we 
are putting into the land while it still remains what is called 
incorrectly private property. 

I was at Rothamsted last week listening to Mr. Runciman, 
Sir John Thorold, Mr. Mason, Lord Denbigh, and Earl Grey, as 
they discoursed upon the land and its needs and possibilities. 
But none of them, not even the President himself, seemed to 
realise that the State should either be more or it should be less. 
And it seemed so pathetic that these “* morituri,”’ these lords 
and county magnates, who might lead the new policy so ably, 
should appear to take the future rearrangement “ lying down.” 
While confessing, as one speaker did, that he is a farmer without 
knowing anything of farming, they might address themselves 
to the task of making co-operation and the co-ordinate transport 
services national in the largest sense. They might assist instead 
of thwarting the people’s efforts towards good housing and 
farming, by more intensive methods, better wages to labourers, 
and generous help to thrifty souls. 

I believe, sir, that if the Government would but speak out 
and declare that the State must resume control of the land in the 
interests of all, we should have as much help and sympathy 
among the Conservatives as among ourselves. County magnates 
even can see the capitalist danger to our people, and in their 
hearts will not grumble when the sons of the soil become free 
men.—Yours, etc., 

G. R. 


HENRI ROCHEFORT 
ENRI ROCHEFORT died on Monday night 


at the age of 83, and now only two prominent 

actors in the tragedy of the Second Empire 
survive, Monsieur Ollivier and the Empress Eugénie. 
The notices which have appeared in the English daily 
Press upon Rochefort do him scant justice. It is said 
that his work was merely destructive, and the manner 
in which the word is used suggests that it then goes 
without saying that his effect upon the world has been 
of minor importance. That is very English, and quite 
unreasonable. Who, after all, has done more to make 
modern France, those whose hatred and contempt 
helped to destroy the Second Empire, or those who 
helped to found it, and would presumably be regarded 
as ‘“ constructive’’? The fact is Rochefort, in the 


-early part of his career, was the most instantaneously 


effective journalist of the nineteenth century, and for 
a man to be thus supremely effective there must be a 
fortunate correspondence between his temperament and 
methods and the moment. This was his case in such 
a remarkable degree that, though his powers of derision 
and exaggeration remained for many years as active 
and amazing as they had been during the ’sixties, and 
although his caustic buffoonery made him for years the 
most entertaining and highly-paid of French journalists, 
after the fall of the Second Empire, he gave in some 
measure the impression of a man who had fired his shot. 

The most marked characteristic of his writing was 
an exaggerative irony, the tone of which suggests that 
indignation has frozen into permanent contempt. 





There is an accent in nearly all that he has written 
which recalls the violent deformation of line in Daumier’s 
bitterest caricatures; and the curious thing is that 
this frigid, exaggerative irony, methodically developed 
into fantasies often enormously comic, is always his 
weapon whatever his subject. He wrote mostly in brief 
paragraphs, which stuck like little arrows in his victim ; 
and the cursory, contemptuous tone with which they 
were winged, their lightness and sharpness, made them 
rankle poisonously. Imagine a man with Whistler's 
talent for writing cruel, unforgettable little controversial 
notes, employing his talent upon politics and person- 
alities, writing them day by day for more than fifty 
years, and you will get some idea of Henri Rochefort’s 
effect as a publicist, and of his inexhaustible command 
of venomous impromptus. 

I have before me a copy of La Lanterne, dated 
November 7th, 1868. It was printed in Belgium, where 
Rochefort had flown, after the Emperor, exasperated 
by his attacks, had at last prosecuted the paper. It is 
not a newspaper, but a series of what we should call 
notes of the week, forming a small pamphlet of sixty 
pages of fairly large print, and about the size of a penny 
local time table. The price of it was one franc, and 
the income derived from the paper was about £10,000. 
Rochefort, in his memoirs of his own life, says that after 
La Lanterne was proscribed he managed to smuggle 
into France, if not sufficient numbers to satisfy the 
enormous demand, at least many copies, by stuffing 
them into plaster of Paris busts of Napoleon III. That 
trick is characteristic of the spirit in which he carried 
out all his political campaigns. Indeed, the fact that 
he relished so enormously the fun of his own attacks, 
and the pain they gave, was one of the characteristics 
which made him so formidable. This number, like 
most of the others, is all about the Emperor and the 
court : Napoleon III. had apparently ordered a statue 
of himself habited as a Roman emperor, and Rochefort 
takes the opportunity of commenting on the taste of 
the Buonaparte family for appearing in such guise, 
attributing it to their consciousness that they have no 
French blood in their veins, and concluding with 
solemn buffooneries upon the figure at the top of the 
column in the Place Vendéme. The Emperor has had a 
day’s shooting: “ La derniére classe impériale qui a en 
lieu & Versailles a donné des resultats superbs. On y 
a tué presque autant de piéces de gibier que de Fran-zais 
au deux Décembre.’’ General Grant has been elected 
President of the United States: Rochefort takes the 
opportunity of pointing out that, like Louis Napoleon 
Buonaparte in 1848, he has been elected for a term of 
four years, and has taken a similar oath of fidelity to 
the Constitution. Queen Isabella of Spain, about 
whose private life there were a good many discreditable 
rumours, is coming as a guest to the Tuileries: what is 
the Empress Eugénie to do? She can’t ask decent 
people to meet her; and, after discussing gravely the 
various expedients which tact may prompt, he suggests 
that when the Empress embraces her at the station 
she had better say: “ Vous étes assez distingué pour 
moi mais je ne sais pas si ce sera suffisant pour mes 
convives.”” And so on, di capo, day after day, week 
after week 
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But a longer extract will show his style better : 

Les catholiques exaltés sont en train de s’annexer M. Viennet. 
Aprés avoir vécu excommunié comme frangmagon, il paraitrait 
qu’a sa derniére heure il a abjuré la franchise et la magonnerie 
pour mourir dans les bras de la religion & laquelle nous devons le 
cardinal Dubois et la seconde expédition romaine. . . . 

Cette habitude qu’a le clergé de venir se fourrer jusque dans 
la table de nuit des mourants pourrait étre utilisée par les 
gouvernements qui, comme le nétre, ont le plus puissant besoin 
d’adhésions. Je m’étonne qu’on n’ait pas encore songé a envoyer 
au chevet des moribonds hostiles 4 l’ordre de choses actuel des 
conseillers d’Etat chargés de les convertir 4 la vraie politique, 
e’est-a-dire aux joies pures du pouvoir absolu. 

Quand le malade, en proie au rale supréme et déja noyé dans 
les brouillards de la derniére heure, aurait écouté sans trop de 
résistance ces questions insidieuses : 

L’affaire du Mexique n’est-elle pas la plus grande pensée du 
régne ? 

N’est-il pas prouvé que l’idée de rester neuf années sous les 
drapeaux remplit d’allégresse tous les Frangais agés de vingt et 
un ans ? 

Avouez en outre qu’en dehors de la famille Buonaparte il n’y 
a plus pour la France que honte et misére. 

Le Moniteur publierait, pour le jour de l’enterrement, en téte 
de sa partie non officielle, cette note triomphante : 

“Le fameux X. . . ., qui aprés avoir donné, au coup ad Etat 
sa démission de professeur de rhétorique au collége de Senlis, 
a été transporté 4 Lambessa aux frais de notre genereux gouverne- 
ment ; le fameux X . . ., pressé par l’évidence, a avoué, a son 
lit de mort, qu’il n’avait jamais été plus libre que sous ce régne, 
et qu’il expirait dans les bras de la Constitution, 4 laquelle il 
jurait obéissance dans ce monde et dans l’autre.” 

Appliqué aux derniers moments de honorable M. Viennet, 
ce systéme ett peut-étre réussi, et nous ne serions pas obligés 
de deplorer aujourd’hui qu’il n’ait pas craint de paraitre devant 
Dieu, sans s’étre prélablement muni des sacrements de l’im- 
périalisme. 

Ridicule is a much more effective political weapon in 
France than in England. It is not surprising that 
Rochefort should have had immense influence, but 
what is surprising is that he should have been regarded 
by the proletarians as their champion for as long as 
he was. He boasted once, and not without reason, 
that he had the power to bring down into Paris two 
hundred thousand men from the Faubourgs. He had 
served on the Commune, and been condemned to the penal 
settlement of New Caledonia for life; but the enthu- 
siasm which his pardon and return to France aroused 
among the people did not live long, and in the ’eighties 
he lost his power as a popular leader. By temperament 
and taste he had nothing in common with those for 
whom he ostensibly fought, and his later exploits as a 
Boulangist and anti-Drefusard were much more in 
keeping with his character. By birth a marquis, and by 
temperament arrogant and contemptuously fastidious, 
like many aristocrats, having turned democrat, he 
became anarchic in opinion and indifferent to practical 
reforms. He is typical of those democratic leaders 
who draw force from hatred rather than sympathy. 
As a figure he presents a nice problem for those who are 
curious in estimating a man’s sincerity. 

After the fall of the Boulanger he lived as an exile in 
London (a town which he detested) until the amnesty of 
1895. There must be many who remember him. His 
appearance was quite unforgettable: a thin face, with 
dark, deep-set eyes, protuberant forehead and cheek- 
bones, surmounted by an extravagant tuft of white 
hair. His appearance suggested to M. Jules Lemaitre a 
curious blend of Mephistopheles, Don Quixote, and a 
circus clown, and his manner was marked by suave 
punctilio and restless violence. His tastes were those 


- 


of a fine gentleman, a connoisseur of the art. He 
gambled and betted on the turf, fought more duels than 
any of his contemporaries, and charmed those who were 
intimate with him by the tenderness and loyalty of his 
affections. What an admirable subject for an imaginative 


biographer ! 
grap DEsMOND MacCarrTuy. 


AN IRISH VAGABOND 


” URROO, a cocoa-nut every time! ”’ 
H I had just arrived in the little town of 


Roscrea, in County Tipperary, and was 
walking up the main street from the railway station, at 
noon on a hot summer day, when this grotesque exclama- 
tion fell shrilly upon my ear. It seemed a desecration 
of the profound stillness which otherwise brooded over 
the sleepy place. Not even the rumble of a farmer’s cart 
—perhaps the most placid sound of the countryside— 
was to be heard. The few shops seemed to have sus- 
pended business for a midday nap, and, with their blinds 
down, blinked and nodded in the sun that flooded the 
street with drowsy radiance. 

In the market-place at the top of the street there was. 
a clown in travel-stained motley giving a public perform- 
ance. His coat was a patchwork of red, yellow, and blue ; 
his pantaloons were ringed in green; his face was. 
chalked with white and crimson streaks. This fearfully 
coloured being shouted witticisms while he balanced 
his white conical hat on the top of a nose of a rich ver- 
milion hue, to the intense enjoyment of a cluster of 
children, but to the utter indifference of the few elderly 
passers-by. 

** Tis not only known to everybody, but known univer- 
sally,”’ cried the clown, “‘ that Rossgray is the warmest 
town in all Ireland. It’s that hot that if you wor to 
throw a candle up in the air ‘twould come down 
lightin’. Hurroo, a cocoa-nut every time! So scorchin’ 
is it that as I was walkin’ into the town this mornin’ 
I sat down by the side of a purlin’ stream to rest meself, 
and devil a bit of a lie I’m telling you, but the fishes 
popped out of the water on to the grass to wipe the per- 
spiration off their faces. Hurroo, a cocoa-nut every 
time !”’ 

The boys and girls showed their appreciation of the 
fun in shouts of laughter, but the elderly folk, who had 
coppers to bestow if the performance pleased them, 
passed by unheeding. 

An angry look flamed even through the crimson on 
the clown’s face. Was he to get no return for his 
comicalities ? 

“* What a mighty hurry you're in!’ he snapped at a 
countryman who was passing leisurely and uncon- 
cernedly, a blameless object, indeed, of the clown’s 
abusive ill-humour. ‘‘ Won’t you wait till I take your 
portergraph ? °Tis you that would make the fine, 
lovely picture, you and your ould side whiskers.” 

The farmer stopped, and with face puckered con- 
temptuously gazed for a moment at the clown. Then 
he proceeded to his revenge. ‘ The biggest fool in 
Ireland won’t be dead, anyway, while you're alive,’’ he 
said. The clown was manifestly staggered by this 
wholly unexpected attack with his own weapon of rude 
sarcasm. But his powers of repartee quickly recovered 
from the shock, and as the farmer turned away he 
shouted after him: “‘ If there was no one but men like 
you in Ireland, the country would be full of nothing 
but ould women.” 
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I turned into one of the public-houses. The shop 
was divided in two by a high wooden partition. The 
first section on entering was used for the sale of groceries. 
The space beyond the partition was sacred to drinking, 
with its puncheons of whisky and half-barrels of stout 
and porter, its ministering rows of pewter pints hanging 
from hooks, and its range of glasses all ready for use. 
The clown came in shortly after, and, laying twopence- 
halfpenny on the bar counter, called for a pint of stout. 

He was still in the sulks over his ill-luck. “Such a 
God-forsaken place!’ he soliloquised in a voice that 
was both loud and angry. ‘‘ You wouldn’t earn in this 
ould town as much as would buy you salt, not to speak 
of porter. The people in the street look at you with 
open mouths, as if you wor quare in the back part of 
the front of your head. Go into a shop, an’ the assistant 
says, ‘ We’ve nawthin’ for ye. The boss is out.’ If you 
see the boss, he sticks his hands into his pockets, and, 
faith, they stay there!” 

He lifted the pint of stout off the counter, and gazed 
with intense satisfaction at its head of bubbling froth. 
“‘ Here’s a great thirst to us all!’’ Then, gently blowing 
aside the foam on the rim of the pint to make way for 
his lips, he took a greedy, lingering swill of the thick 
brown liquor. 

He placed the pint half-empty on the counter and 
smacked his lips. After all, life has its compensations. 
There was a pleasant gleam in his eyes now. His 
outlook on things was decidedly rosier. Fumbling in 
the bulging pocket of his loose, green-circled pantaloons, 
he produced a black clay pipe. 

‘“* Have you a bit of tobaccy to spare, if you plase?” 
said he to me. 

The man interested me curiously. He was one of 
those vagabonds who frequent fairs and horse races, 
national demonstrations and markets, some with Aunt 
Sallies and cocoa-nut shies, some as ballad-singers, some 
as thimble-riggers, three-card tricksters, fellows up to 
all sort of dodges for turning a penny dishonestly or 
honestly, strollers who wander from county to county 
without any settled habitation ; a class, in fact, living 
apart from the general community, difficult to get in 
touch with, and about whose ways and habits little or 
nothing is known. I was therefore glad of an acquaint- 
ance, however casual, with this Irish vagabond; and 
as he happened to be not a bit proud, we were soon on 
an intimate footing. 

I had just bought a packet of cigarettes in the shop, 
and, having no other tobacco, I passed it to him. He 
emptied four of the cigarettes into his pipe ; then, in a 
moment of forgetfulness, he dropped the rest of the 
packet into his trousers’ capacious pocket. 

‘“* May I be behouldin’ to you for a match, sir?” he 
then said, addressing the assistant. The young man 
gave him a box, and went to attend to a customer at 
the grocery counter. When the clown had lit his pipe 
the box of matches, like my cigarettes, disappeared into 
his pocket in the same absent-minded manner. 

“You say trade is bad,” I remarked, to open the 
conversation. 

** It couldn’t be worse,”’ said the stroller, sucking at 
his pipe. “It’s sorry I am that I didn’t go on to 
Blackpool, the great say-wathering place over in Lan- 
cashire, with Terry Flynn. He isn’t half as good as I 
am, for I’m a bit of a musicianer as well as a comic, and 
yet he tells me he makes in one day what supports him 
for three.” 

He looked at me somewhat aggressively, as if he 





expected a denial of the assertion that it was at all 
possible to earn the keep of three days by one day’s 
work, 

‘* It’s only at fairs when prices are high that I do any 
good,”’ he continued, “ The farmers must have a drop 
taken for my funniosities to draw a copper out of 
them.” 

I could not help smiling at the unintentional bad 
compliment he paid to the quality of his humour. 

“Not that I’m not well known and appreciated 
about here,”’ he added quickly, as if he had realised that 
his remark was capable of an awkward construction. 
“TI call meself the Stage Irishman. Some time ago I 
was singin’ an Irish comic in the streets of Templemore 
when a fellow bawled out at me ‘ Stage Irishman.’ I 
don’t know whether he was makin’ game of me or not, 
but,’ he added, while his eyes shone with the ardour 
of high purpose, “‘ Stage Irishman is what I’m goin’ to 
call meself when I get into the Dublin music halls.”’ 

Then he abruptly turned the conversation to indulge 
in an unexpected vein of sentiment. 

‘** Look here,” he cried, banging the counter with his 
fist, “‘ there is only wan thing that I dislike in public- 
houses, an’ it’s that.” He pointed to a fly-paper 
hanging from the ceiling with its dead and struggling 
victims. “‘The poor innocent, harmless flies that 
injures no wan,”’ he went on, “ and to think of they’re 
being coaxed to their death in that way by their love 
of what’s sweet. Now if they wor wasps I wouldn't 
mind. Wasps are holy terrors, especially at the fall 
of the year, when they’re all dyin’ off. They're terrible 
vicious, and would prod you just as soon as they'd 
look at you, and for nawthin’ at all. If you're goin’ 
along the roads in the autumn,” he added, giving me a 
piece of advice which showed not only his good-nature, 
but that he walked the countryside with seeing eyes, 
“don’t go near a wall with ivy. They hide in the ivy 
to die. Many a time I’ve seen them tumblin’ in dozens 
on to the road dead. Faix, if wan of them stung you 
when they’re in their last gasp you'd soon have a lump on 
you as big as the Divil’s Bit mountain yonder.” 

The shop assistant returned to the bar, and, finding 
that the clown had pocketed the matches as well as 
finished the pint of stout, shouted at him: “ Take 
yourself off out of this, me fine fellow!” 

The vagabond stared at the shop assistant with much 
angry twitching of the mouth and wrinkling of the 
forehead. 

** What sort of a town is this at all, at all ?”’ he cried 
with withering scorn in his voice. He walked from the 
bar with head erect and defiance in his eye. At the 
street door he turned and delivered his parting shot, 
which was to be the crowning as well as the completion 
of his vituperative revenge. 

‘“* Rossgray, indeed! This place is well named. I 
never seen such a lot of grey ould half-natural animals 
in all me travels, and I’ve walked the world, bein’ as 
far west as Galway.” 

A few minutes later, as I turned down a side street, 
making for the open country, to my surprise I heard 
the vagabond singing. I had naturally supposed that 
the rebuffs he had met with would have induced him 
quickly to shake from his feet the dust of the ungrateful 
town. Was it that he was indifferent, after all, to the 
whips and scorn of Roscrea? In the space of a few 
minutes I had seen him humoursome, whecdling, cringing, 
quarrelsome, and philosophic. I now listened for the 
words of the song. They showed that he had not yet 
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given up hope of tempting the coppers from the pockets 
of the townspeople. This time, no doubt, success 
crowned his device, for he was singing that tender love 
song, Francis Fahy’s “‘ Irish Molly O,” with its haunting 
melody, which added music even to his untutored voice : 


No linnet of the hazel grove than she more sweetly sang, 

No sorrow could be resting where her guileless laughter rang, 
No hall of light could half so bright as that poor cabin glow, 
Where shone the face of love and grace of Irish Molly O! 


MicHaEL MacDonaGu. 


GHANIM THE MERCHANT 


VER the deserts golden beneath the noon, 
() Urging the sloth of his cumbrous caravans 
Rode Ghanim, craving for his shadowy home 
In Araby—his palace of delight 
Where in the scented gardens he reclined 
Through the warm evenings when the petals fall, 
Strewing the ways like shells from tropic seas : 
For all the place was tranquil with the age 
Of cypresses whose glooming monoliths 
Pillared the dusk ; and down the vista’d walks, 
Silverng many a violet interspace, 
Tall, slender shafts of fountains soothed the air 
With broken chattering. Lazily there he watched 
The supple dancers choose their steps and clink 
Gold ankle-rings and undulate their arms 
Like sluggish snakes: or closed his eyes until 
He felt the kindling tapestries of Heaven 
Burn their celestial colours across his brain ; 
While coming Night that stars the cypress-tops 
Called flocks of soft-winged visions to increase 
His rich imaginings. So would he repose 
Alone after his wanderings and hold 
Silent communion with the thought of God. 
M. D. ARMSTRONG. 


CLAYS 


HE other man at the inn consumed his supper in 

silence, and then adjusted himself in the arm- 
chair, stretching himself out so-that all of him 

was horizontal except his head. He was smoking a 
cigarette dejectedly, for he had left his pipe behind at 
Romsey. I offered him a clay pipe. No—he disliked 
clays, they stuck to his lips. But he volunteered to 
talk about them and the declining industry of manufac- 
turing them. He seemed to know all about the ten-inch 
and fifteen-inch pipes, from the arrival of the clay out of 
Cornwall in grey blocks to the wetting of the clay and 
the beating of it up with iron rods, the rough first mould- 
ing of the pipes by hand, the piercing of the stems, the 
baking in moulds, the scraping of the rough edges by 
girls, and the sale of the finished pipes to Aldershot, 
Portsmouth, and such places, in the two months round 
about Christmas. These longer pipes, at any rate, have 
become ceremonious and convivial, though personally I 
have seldom seen them smoked except by literary people 
under thirty. No wonder that in one of the principal 
factories only one artist is left, as this other man declared, 
to pierce the stems with unerring, unaided thrust. It 
was wonderful that even one man could be found to push 
a wire up the core of a long thin stick of clay. He had 


never himself been able to avoid running the wire out at 
the side before reaching the end. The great man who 
always succeeded had once made him a pipe with five 
bowls. 

He could not tell me why the industry is decaying. 
But two causes seem at least to have contributed. First, 
a great many of the men who used to smoke clays smoke 
cheap cigarettes. Second, those who have not taken to 
cigarettes smoke briar pipes. Cigarettes appear to give 
less trouble than pipes. Anyone, drunk or sober, can 
light them and keep them alight. They can be put out 
at any moment and returned to the cigarette case, or 
tucked behind the ear. Also, it is held by snobs as 
well as by haters of foul pipes that cigarettes are more 
genteel, or whatever the name is of our equivalent 
vice. But if a pipe is to be smoked, the briar is believed 
to cast some sort of faint merit on the smoker which 
the clay does not. That Tennyson used clays probably 
now only influences a small number of young men— 
and that but for a year or two—-of a class that would 
not take to clays as a matter of course. A few others 
of the same class begin in imitation of a labourer, sailor, 
or gamekeeper, with whom they have come in ex- 
hilarating contact ; and, in turn, others imitate them. 
The habit so gained, however, is not likely to endure. 
Nearly everyone sheds it, either because he really does 
not enjoy it, or he has for some reason to keep it in 
abeyance too long for it to be resumed, or he supposes 
himself to be conspicuous and prefers not to be. 

In the first place he may have been moved partly 
by a desire to be conspicuous, to signalise his individu- 
ality by a visible symbol, but such can seldom be a 
conscious motive with the most self-conscious of men. 
For some years I met plenty of youths of my own age 
who were experimenting with clay pipes, nervously 
colouring small thorny ones, or lying back and making 
of themselves cushions for long churchwardens, or carry- 
ing the bow] of a two-inch pipe upside down like a navvy. 
But I was never much tempted myself until I went to 
live permanently in the country. As I was pretty 
frequently walking at lunch time, I took that meal at an 
inn, and one day, remembering that as a child I had got 
clays from a publican for nothing, I asked for one with 
my beer, and got it. I shall not pretend that this pipe 
was in any way remarkable, for I have no recollection 
of it. All I know is that it was not the last. Most, if 
not all, of my briar pipes at the time were foul. I took 
more and more to smoking clay pipes when I was alone, 
or where they would not attract attention. 

It was not long before I made the discovery that there 
are clays and clays. Those given away or sold for a 
halfpenny by innkeepers between the North and South 
Downs were usually thin and straight, sometimes em- 
bellished with a design in relief, particularly with a 
horned head and the initial letters of the Royal Ante- 
diluvian Order of Buffaloes. Many and many a one of 
these mere smoking utensils was broken very soon in my 
teeth or in my pocket, or discarded because I did not 
like the feel or look of it, or simply because it was an 
unnecessary addition to my supply. For a time I could 
and did smoke almost anything, fortified possibly by a 
feeling (though I cannot recall it) that the custom was 
worth persisting in. At any rate it was persisted in. 
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If I pursued singularity I was not blindfold. Not 
many weeks were occupied in learning that thin clays 
were useless, or were not forme. They began by burn- 
ing my tongue, and they were very soon bitten through. 
On the other hand, thickness alone was not sufficient. 
For example, Irish pipes up to a third of an inch thick 
are as rapidly bitten through as the harder thin clays. 
It was necessary to fit them with mouthpieces connected 
by a tin band, and since these would corrode, I refused 
them. Even a clay that was hard as well as thick was 
not therefore faultless. I kept one for several years, at 
intervals trying to make terms with it on account of its 
good shape—the bow] set at more than a right angle to 
the stem, and adorned with a conventional ribbed leaf 
underneath—but always in vain: the clay being hard, 
after the manner of flint, gritted on the teeth, and was 
no sweeter at the tenth than at the first pipe. 

Wherever I went I bought a clay pipe or two. The 
majority were indifferent. Only after a time was the 
goodness of the good ones manifest, and by then I might 
be a hundred miles away from the shop, if I had not 
forgotten where it came from. These I did everything 
to preserve. Some of them went through the purifica- 
tion of fire a score of times before they came to an end 
by falling or—which was rare—by being worn too short. 
They had the great virtue of being hard without being 
stony. They resembled bone in their close grain, some- 
times being as smooth as if glazed. But I had little to 
do with the glazed “ colouring” clays. They stank, and 
I was not ambitious except of achieving a cool, ever- 
lasting, and perfectly shaped pipe. 

How to use the fire on a foul pipe was learnt by very 
slow degrees. Many a good pipe cracked or flaked in 
the flames. They had, I was at last to discover, been 
too suddenly submitted to great heat. If it was done 
gradually, the fiercest heat could be and should be im- 
posed on them: they lay pinkish white in the heart of 
the fire until they possessed more than their original 
purity. A few of the best would emerge with almost an 
old ivory hue all over. Some I remember breaking when 
they had come safely out and were nearly cool, by tap- 
ping them to shake out the fur. Most of them were 
toughened as well as sweetened in the process. 

How very rare were those good pipes! Probably I 
did not find more than one in twelve months, though I 
bought scores. I was continually trying Irish clays in 
a stupid hope that they would not be bitten through. 

The best pipe in the majority of shops was merely one 
that was not bad. It did not burn much; it was not 
bitten through until it was just reaching its ripeness. 

Perhaps I should have remembered more varieties of 
goodness and badness had I not twelve months ago met 
the perfect clay pipe. It is so hard that I have only once 
bitten one through, yet it is soft to the teeth and tongue. 
Nor is it very thick ; the bow] in particular I should have 
been inclined, at first sight, to condemn as too thin. It 
is smooth—in fact, polished. Its shape is graceful—the 
stem slightly curved, slightly flattened, but thickening 
and developing roundness where it becomes rather than 
joins the bowl, into which it flows so as to form some- 
thing like a calabash. There are other shapes of this 
excellent material. But this is not an advertisement. 

Epwarp THoMAS. 


HOW TO STICK TO YOUR LAST 
(AND ALL THE ONES BEFORE IT) 


The date is July 3rd, 1949. Mr. Cecil Chesterton, the 
boyishness of his face now slightly modified by a periphery 
of white beard, refusing to yield an inch of ground to the 
Semitic conspiracy, or parley an instant with the embattled 
hosts of corruption, returns to the weekly charge in the 
“* New Witness.” 


T the risk of wearying our readers we must add 
A a word to what we said last week on the 
subject of the disgusting Marconi ramp. Let 
us, if we may, recapitulate once more the outlines of the 
nasty story. Two men named Isaacs, Orientals, utterly 
unable to understand the national sentiments and 
western morals of the people who, wisely or unwisely, 
allowed them to settle in their midst a man 
named Samuel, nephew of... and cousin of... 
a man named George . . . a man named Murray, 
who . .. . So the bargain was struck, and had it not 
been for the efforts of ourselves and a few other honest 
journalists the whole monstrous swindle would have 
been rushed through without a word of pro- 
test. . . . It is now many years since the Committee 
issued its last whitewashing interim report ; but we still 
await the final report, which, unless the surviving 
members of the Committee are prepared to face the 
execration and contempt of every honest citizen, is 
yet to come; and we say deliberately that if that 
report does not lay bare the inner workings of the whole 
revolting business we shall no longer hesitate to disclose 
certain information which we have been holding up our 
sleeve for a considerable time, awaiting a favourable 
moment for its production. As to that, wé must tres- 
pass once more on our readers’ goodwill, and ask them 
to hold their souls in patience, whilst thanking them for 
the numerous letters of encouragement and congratu- 
lation that pour day by day and year by year into our 
office. Meanwhile we should like to ask a few pertinent 
questions. They are as follows: 

Who were the mysterious firm of Wertheim and 
Gompertz of whom, during those great months of 
1912-13, we heard so much and saw so little ? 

What were the relations of Cholmondeley (né Bischoff- 
swerder) and Marjoribanks (né Rosenbaum) to De Vere 
(né Léwenbrau) and Beauclerk (né Cohen) ? 

When does the Earl of Musselburgh (alias Lord 
Murray, alias the Master of Elibank) propose to explain 
the transactions, no doubt important, that kept him 
in Bogota, and so unfortunately prevented him from 
defending his honour before a public tribunal of his 
peers ? 

Who was the late Mr. Godfrey Isaacs’ grandmother ? 

It has been a long and uphill struggle, and we have 
received no assistance at all from the Oomptyite Press. 
But light is ahead, and we think that we can safely 
assure our readers that within the next few days some- 
thing will come out which will send the whole titanic 
structure of lies, frauds and intrigues crashing to the 
ground. There are some things that even the long- 
suffering British public will not stand. 
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Music 
THE RUSSIAN BALLET. 


I. 
; he of us who are looking for new art to express 


and to be the salvation of the coming generation 

will find a good deal of interest in the popularity 
of the Russian Ballet, following that of the Reinhardtian 
pantomimes. At first sight this popular enthusiasm looks 
like gratitude for an opiate, a surrender by a people tired 
of thinking to what is furthest from the drabness of reality, 
a reminder of the panem et circenses of decadent Rome. 
But while the present writer is far from thinking that the 
greatest art is ever likely to be that which contains the 
greatest number of arts in combination, he is equally far 
from thinking that the complex of music, pantomime scene 
and dance which is the ballet is divorced from present-day 
life. On the contrary, it contains a refinement of all the 
most insistent elements of modern city existence, and, com- 
paratively speaking, leaves out (both in its actual manifesta- 
tions, and, probably, though in a different sense, even as it 
most ideally might be) the one feature yet to come. We move 
to-day like figures in a kaleidoscope that is noisy, and our 
movements are incoherent—we have no form. Colour, sound 
and incident are our daily food; constructiveness is not. 
And we are willing to-day, as we have always been, to accept 
an art that holds the mirror up to nature; much more 
willing that the mirror shall be a good one, that the art shall 
be art indeed, than we should be if the art-stuff came less 
nearly home to us. It is at least doubtful whether in most 
other media Nijinsky’s l’Aprés-midi @un Faun, so full of 
tradition, so remote in scene and music and gesture from the 
photography of a contemporary woodland scene, would have 
aroused such an immediate response or even have been 
tolerated by the gallery. 

Beginning at the beginning—not from the point of view 
of those who have known about Russian Ballet for two 
hundred years, can give you the technical name and the 
symbolism of every conventional pas, and, with the wisdom 
of centuries, shake their heads over the iconoclasm of these 
revolutionaries from tradition—let us ask why we in England 
have been so sincerely glad each time the Russians have 
come to give us what English ballet does not give us? In 
Richard Feverel there is a remark about the difference 
between a guardsman and a ballet girl to the effect that the 
first sins on two legs, the other on one, and it is safe enough 
to say that the ordinary ballet is approached from the stand- 
point of sexual appeal, its ingredients being pretty girls with 
more or less glittering accompaniments. How far Russian 
dancing is away from all this may be suggested by an 
incident which occurred at the Palace last year, when, after 
a solo dance, M. Mordkin received bouquets, and the male 
section of the house was not moved to mirth. The start, then, 
is not made from a pretty face and figure, but from a body 
with sufficient promise of flexibility to justify a long course 
of arduous training so that it may become a perfect instru- 
ment. There is no need here to dwell on Pavlova’s exquisite 
balance and the stern command which has made possible 
her lovely curves and sinkings. You have only to go to Drury 
Lane when a comparatively dull ballet like Armide is 
being played to pick out quite ordinary steps, like the valse 
or the half-running ensemble of the geneial corps, and to 
receive a memorable impression of courtliness and grace ; or 
to watch, in that fine Eastern romp Prince Igor, the 
apparently frenzied twirling and abandon which, if not 
under-perfect control, would land the dancer in ludicrous 


disaster. All this is in the, by itself, very small department 
of competence, the training of a Russian dancer beginning in 
childhood, continuing with a thorough general and artistic 
education, and ending in an early State pension; and one 
step above this is the stage management of these perfected 
individuals. Speaking not now of artistry, but simply of 
control, Reinhardt’s famed management of a crowd must 
in itself be easier to achieve than the precise allocation of 
shifting positions to the individual members of an elaborately 
dancing company on a small stage—for instance, in the 
riotousness of Scheherazade. It was such labour as must be 
entailed here that was condemned by Tolstoy in What is 
Art?; but cither the ballet must have been worthless in his 
time or he could not see its value. As a matter of fact, I have 
noticed but one accident while watching the Russian ballet, 
and that was a misfortune which occurred not to an ensemble 
but to an individual, one of the bobbing eunuchs in 
Scheherazade losing his hat. It is said that English girls 
would make the finest dancers in the world. Individual 
cases we have ; but what a change of heart we need in how 
many people, in what high places and low, before art, at 
present regarded as a graceful etcetera to be added to other 
things, if time permits, shall be known to be worth so much 
preliminary spade-work, the expenditure of so much money ! 
For long enough we shall have to go to Russia, that country 
of peasant art, of great literature, of faith. 

Especially, one fecls inclined to add, of faith in the value 
of decoration, of living colour. I am sure that half the 
gratitude to Reinhardt and now to the Russian ballet has 
been due to the satisfaction of our craving for good colour. 
People talk of the drabness of modern life ; modern life is 
soaked in colour, and most of it bad. On the stage Wagner’s 
idea of a synthesis of the arts has been a mockery ; in opera, 
so far from there having been possible a synthesis of arts, 
there has (in England) never been more than one art—music 
—the other departments being treated as casual accessories, 
titillating if possible. One finds such rest for the eye after 
one’s perpetual terror of looking actually at the stage, that 
for this alone one should return thanks to Bakst and Benois 
and Serge Sondeikine and Rochrich. How far there is an 
actual synthesis of the arts, to what extent in any individual 
ballet there has been evolved an art of the ballet, these 
questions may be examined in a second article ; meanwhile 
the fact remains that a combination or an addition of true 
arts there is. Your attention may not always be held to a 
central idea, as it is held in great drama in spite of, or 
perhaps because of, the wealth of detail which serves the 
idea ; but if you tire of the pantomime vou may turn to the 
picture, the attention may veer from sight to sound, each 
sense in turn being fed by something good according to its 
kind, and each offering, one emphatically adds, being nearly 
always in harmony with the others. One would go so far as 
to say there is always a synthesis of atmospheres if not of 
form. Sometimes one lets the attention wander of one’s own 
accord ; in La Tragédie de Salome, if one tires of the long 
dance of the sensual Salome and her grotesque black slaves, 
with its apposite but diffuse music by Florent Schmitt, one 
looks at the equally apposite but finer background by Serge 
Sondeikine as of some dream dreamt in the depths of a 
nightmare sea, with its huge wooden column on which rests 
the Baptist’s head. Sometimes story and dance are skilfully 
alternated so that our attention is kept on the two, and the 
music stays as background or has perhaps been absorbed in 
prelude; this is the case with Scheherazade—powerful 


music by Rimsky-Korsakov, Oriental scenery by Bakst, 
intense pantomime by Karsavina, voluptuous and then 
frenzied dancing by the corps, and a slaughterous climax for 
which we wait and which, at any rate, has the artistic merit 
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of having suggested to the choreographist his beautiful 
treatment of panic, the slaves and women at the moment of 
their densest massing breaking like a wave before the 
approach of the returning Sultan, pouring out and back in 
diminishing volume till there is the quietness of the final 
tragedy. In these pieces the heavy and voluptuous are 
treated, and treated perhaps without that last touch of 
aloofness to produce the art which leaves one’s moral sense 
untouched by the subject-matter. In Les Sylphides we 
have the white delicacy of the drawing-room Chopin 
unemasculated; in Carnaval the lyric remoteness of 
Schumann’s Arlequin, Florestan, and the rest. In 
Petrouchka and Jeux the delicious theme of the marionette 
is played, and in these two instances the toe-dancing which, 
when a soloist is performing, sometimes strikes one as a 
mere exhibition of virtuosity, seems to find its place in the 
service of an artistic idea. Of Jeua and Petrouchka and 
The Faun and others there is more to say ; perhaps more 
critically, since the ballet is too important to be dismissed 
with praise. I. 


Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE popularity of books dealing with “‘ The Scott 
Country,” “The Hardy Country,” and so on, 
makes one wonder what on earth authors will do 
when all the territorial claims have been staked out. Recent 
decades have seen a considerable increase in the appropria- 
tion of districts by particular writers. The Lakes, of course, 
were collared long ago, and after Lorna Doone nobody is 
likely to establish a further lien on the Devon-Somerset 
border. Mr. Bennett has annexed Staffordshire ; Mr. Belloc 
has so definitely made Sussex his own that one feels like a 
plagiarist if one merely says one is going there for a week 
end; Mr. Hardy has nobbled Dorset; Mr. Housman, 
Shropshire; the Brontés, the Yorkshire moors; Mr. 
Phillpotts, Dartmoor ; and Sir A. Quiller-Couch, South-East 
Cornwall. There are, of course, a good many counties left. 
Rutland, I should say, has hardly yet been touched ; neither 
has Northamptonshire or Essex. Possibly as time goes on 
and authors are forced back upon these counties we shall 
discover that a strong local individuality characterises the 
peasants, tradesmen, etc., in many parts which we have not 
hitherto suspected to be at all peculiar. Or peculiarities may 
arise to meet the demand, in the familiar economic way ; 
Nature may rush to accommodate itself to the needs of Art. 
But what when the counties and principal districts have 
been allocated; what when the Literary Geography 
planned by William Sharp shall have been fully amplified 
and the literary map everywhere tinted? Shall we see a 
period of further decentralisation, of wheels within wheels ? 
Will those who can no longer find a county of their own fall 
back upon a town; and those who can no longer obtain a 
town devote themselves to the exposition of the unique 
qualities of a particular hamlet? I may add that I am 
staying in such a place myself, and am more than ever 
impressed with the cleverness of novelists. 
3k * * 

I hear that Mr. Yeats has arranged for a series of lectures 
in America. It is proverbial that the ties of blood are a bit 
thick and the interest that ‘* our cousins across the herring- 
pond ”’ (vide daily press) take in our poets is extreme. It is 
quite wrong to think that Matthew Arnold is the latest poet 
to be read in America; that may be true of Boston, but 
certainly is not of the more pushing modern centres. Mr. 
Watson has a reputation in America much exceeding his 


reputation here ; and as for Mr. Noyes, he makes triumphal 
tours in the country. Anyone who is in touch with Americans 
and the American Press cannot but get the impression that 
Mr. Noyes at present has a greater vogue in the States than 
any living poet. “ Most interest is taken here in Shaw, Wells, 
Noyes, and, of course, Kipling,”’ is a phrase that occurred in 
a letter I saw recently that had been written by a man whose 
business (and, I hope, his pleasure also) it is to keep in touch 
with American taste. Why on earth Mr. Noyes should be so 
revered I cannot pretend to say. I asked an American 
friend last week and he said that he believed that it all dated 
from the time when a journal published an article saying 
that Mr. Noyes was the only living man who had made 
poctry pay. That went to the Yankee heart. Mr. Yeats, 
incidentally, who has not been very prolific of late years, 
has a new volume of verse in preparation with the Cuala 
Press. 
* * . 


b ] 


The “ production ’’ of books has increased enormously in 
the last generation: print, paper, and cover-designs have 
all been bettered out of all recognition in the ordinary run 
of books. But there is still one department upon which 
insufficient thought seems to have been expended—and that 
is the choice of dyes for colouring bindings. Very many 
expensive books are brought out in covers which look 
charming when they are new, but fade to a dingy, dismal 
pallor in a very short time. A shocking example is provided 
by the Cambridge History of English Literature, which has 
now reached the eighteenth century and a considerable 
number of volumes. The original red of the binding looks 
very pleasant, but by the time one volume has appeared the 
glory of its predecessor’s cover has been quenched for ever. 
Obviously a book must be expected to lose its primeval 
freshness some time or other, and the rate of feding must be 
expected to vary with the strength of the light to which it is 
exposed. But in this case, as in others one could name (of 
books which are expensive to buy and upon which the pub- 
lishers have spared no pains in other respects), the dis- 
appearance of the colour is unpardonably rapid. Surely it 
would be worth while to avoid this by a little investigation 
as to the permanence of the dyes used for the covers of 
important books ? 

* * * 


The publication in English of a volume of Arthur 
Schnitzler’s plays is to be followed by that of his principal 
novel, The Road in the Open. This book, which has had a 
great vogue in Austria and Germany, is principally con- 
cerned with Jews, of whom Schnitzler is one, and gives a 
vivid picture of Jewish Vienna. As a rule, in this country 
there is not much interest in the Jews as a separate body ; 
as often as not we forget whether a man is a Semite or no, 
But recent discussions have temporarily reminded the 
ordinary layman of the existence of the Jewish race, and 
books about it may be looked for in some numbers. Already, 
in the last few weeks, at least two important volumes on the 
Jews have appeared in English translations. One is Ruppin’s 
well-known work, and the other is Werner Sombart’s The 
Jews and Modern Capitalism, which Mr. Fisher Unwin has 
brought out at the rather capitalistic price of fifteen shillings. 
Sombart has not yet caught on in this country, but in 
Germany he has a vogue such as few economic professors can 
ever have attained to. He looks on Judaism and Puritanism 
as much the same thing, and his idea, I gather, is that a 
Puritanical race, having a distaste for indolence and vice, 
had to find other occupation, and therefore started modern 
capitalism. It looks as though what the devil lost on the 
swings he made up on the roundabouts. 

SoLomon EaGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Sons and Lovers. By D. H. Lawrence. Duckworth. 6s. 
Bound to Be. By Wit. Huco. Stanley Paul & Co. 6s. 


The Little Wicket Gate. By PETWORTH. 
Fifield. 6s. 

Sons and Lovers is a very sincere and a very thorough piece 
of work, certainly the most thorough and the most sincere 
English novel that has come in my way for many a long 
month. I do not feel that Mr. Lawrence thought out his end 
from the beginning, or that he even had many of the episodes 
arranged in his mind when he sat down to write the first 
chapter—there is throughout it an almost entire absence of 
what Goethe called architectonic—but he quite evidently 
thought hard and closely all the time he was writing and 
clearly visualised each incident as he was depicting it. One 
is inclined to wish that some two or three of the incidents had 
been, if not less clearly visualised, at any rate less photo- 
graphically described. It is highly desirable that an author 
himself should see all that happens, even to the smallest 
detail, in every scene in which his characters play a part ; 
but it is by no means desirable that he should always admit 
his readers to the sight. When Mr. Lawrence began to 
present the married life of the Morels I doubt whether he 
knew any more than they themselves knew how many 
children they would have or in what order they would arrive. 
I rather fancy they happened in his mind very much in the 
same way as they happened in the lives of their parents. 

The story is the story of the life of a working-class family 
in a little colliery village near Nottingham. Mr. Lawrence 
gives us an extremely minute analysis of every member of 
that family, but he concentrates his very considerable analy- 
tical powers principally upon two or three of them. It is 
unfair to him, by the way, to lay too much stress on the idea 
expressed by the words analysis and analytical. There is 
analysis, any amount of it, but the characters are not treated 
merely as the subjects of analysis: they are treated also as 
the subjects of portraiture, and of uncommonly skilful por- 
traiture. One feels that one knows all that the author 
desired that one should know of Mrs. Morel ; one is not quite 
sure that one feels for her exactly as he feels. I have a sus- 
picion that he regards her as a fine character, an epical 
character. Epical she may be, but to me she is not fine. 
Had she been a more understanding wife, Morel, the really 
pathetic, almost tragic figure in the tale, had been a more 
satisfactory husband ; and had he with the same nature and 
temperament been born what we call a gentleman and not 
a collicr, he would have been an attractive gentleman, an 
agreeable husband, a kind and generous father; but born 
in any other social circumstances Mrs. Morel would have 
made the same mistakes both as wife and mother. Each of 
the Morel children has a little episodical narrative to himself, 
but gradually, as the story proceeds, the figure of Paul, the 
second son, emerges into greater and greater prominence, 
until by the time we are half-way through the book the story 
has become his story and that of his relations with three 
women, one of whom is his mother. Paul was emphatically 
and in an especial way his mother’s boy, and one realises that 
had he been less so his relations both with Miriam and Clara, 
particularly with Miriam, would have been if less interesting 
also less tragi-comic. With Miriam there would have been 
satisfactory marriage instead of incomplete intrigue. Frankly, 
although I recognise that Mr. Lawrence has been at great 
pains to give me full understanding of her, I do not under- 
stand Miriam. Both her scruples and her surrenders, her 


ALGERNON 


reticences and her revelations baffle me even as the way of 
an eagle in the air, of a serpent upon a rock, of a ship in the 
midst of the sea baffled the sage to whom we owe the Book 





of Proverbs. But I console myself for my lack of compre- 
hension by reflecting that neither did Paul understand her 
nor did she understand herself—Miriam passes all under- 
standing. Clara is much less enigmatical. In her being were 
no conflicts between physical passion and spiritual love ; to 
her the problem of sex was a simple problem capable of the 
simplest of solutions. She began with an unsatisfactory 
marriage ; circumstances and her own nature impelled her 
to an unsatisfactory liaison. That coming to a futile end, 
she returned, as such a woman inevitably would, to legalised 
relations which one cannot doubt would be anything but 
satisfactory. 

Paul iscleverlydone. Upon his delineation—nay, upon his 
creation, one must say, for he is more than delineated—Mr. 
Lawrence has lavished all of art and all of craft that is his. 
Yet one feels that there is no Paul—no real man, that is, no 
substance in which all the multitudinous and warring 
qualities inhere. He is a complex of human relations rather 
than a human being that is related. There may be in him 
a germ of reality capable of development, but it is still un- 
developed when we take leave of him on the four hundred 
and twenty-third page. He felt of himself very much as we 
feel of him apparently, for says Mr. Lawrence of him : 

On every side the immense dark silence seemed pressing him, so tiny 
a spark, into extinction, and yet, almost nothing, he could not be 
extinct. Night, in which everything was lost, went reaching out, 
beyond stars and sun. Stars and sun, a few bright grains, went 
spinning round for terror, and holding each other in embrace, there in 
a darkness that outpassed them all, and left them tiny and daunted. 
So much, and himself infinitesimal, and at the core a nothingness. 

Sons and Lovers is a noteworthy novel and would have 
been noteworthy at any time during these last dozen years. 


Bound to Be is not noteworthy, but it is more amusing than 
five out of six of the novels which are just now finding their 
way into the circulating libraries, and better written than 
three out of five of them. It is one of those novels the 
writers of which seem resolutely bent on impressing you with 
their profound and intimate knowledge of the wickedish 
ways of a wickedish world ; knowingness is the note of it. 
Selia, the heroine, on coming of age and on discovering that 
the wealthy provincial manufacturer and his wife whom she 
had regarded as her parents were not her parents, but that 
her parents were two much more romantic persons, set off for 
London with a view to marrying a good-looking young actor 
to whom, a day or two before, she had become casually en- 
gaged. On arriving at his flat in Shaftesbury Avenue or 
thereabouts she found him entertaining “a slim young 
person with yellow hair,” and it struck her that the form of 
entertainment was not such as she could approve. Selia was 
a girl of spirit and of some brains, and in the scene which took 
place between herself and her fiancé she behaved quite 
beautifully, acted even better than the actor himself, 
though to do him justice he did his best. A chance meeting 
at a tea-shop with an actress who was “ resting ” indicated 
to Selia her path to economic independence. 

** It’s everything the same for women who want to get work. Every 
business and profession is overstocked—except one ! 

** And what is that ?” asked Selia. 

** Scrubbing and scouring, my dear—skivvey’s work! That’s the 
only game nowadays in which the employer has to play up to the 
employed—the only field of feminine labour not overcrowded to 
starving point. Good Lord! if I only knew how to clean a room or 
cook a chop you'd find me wearing a cap and apron and licking three- 
penny stamps to-morrow! It just wants a few smart, clever girls of 
the middle and upper middle class to take up the work, and in no time 
the lady novelists and painters and actresses and all the rest of us who 
fancy ourselves will be nowhere. A boy I know (a cute kid—he’ll be 
in Parliament before he is thirty) says that when he marries and has 
daughters (or has daughters without marrying for all I know—ha ! ha !) 
he means to bring ’em all up to be slaveys! It’s the profesh of the 
future for smart girls who ’re tired of chasing round after work that 
somebody else has got!” 
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Selia perceived sound sense in the advice and took it. She 
began her career as a parlourmaid in a highly respectable 
middle-class household, and in that capacity obtained her 
first glimpse into what many persons who ought to know 
better persist in regarding as exclusively life’s realities. She 
learned at any rate that some things, and these the most 
disturbing sorts of things, are bound to be. Her later experi- 
ences as companion to an old Hebrew millionairess with a 
young and very handsome Gentile husband are more thrilling 
but less likely. 

Lord Algernon Petworth, on leaving the Salle de Jeu at 
Mente Carlo in a topsy-turvy state of mind and with the 
monotonous cry of the croupier still buzzing in his ears, 
opened a small wicket gate in the grounds, passed through 
it, tumbled down some steps and became unconscious. At 
critical moments Lord Algernon always did become un- 
conscious ; whenever the author does not know quite what to 
do with him he afflicts him with coma. However, when he 
awoke he found himself in a Utopia, and the Utopia in 
which he found himself was slightly reminiscent of Mr. 
tichard Whiteing’s Island, of Bellamy’s Looking Backward, 
of Samuel Butler’s Erewhon, but much less agreeable than 
that of The Island or Erewhon, and even more boresome than 
Bellamy’s dreadful paradise. The people of Tiflihin dressed 
exquisitely—the grown-up people, that is, the children did 
not dress at all—they worked the usual three and a half hours 
a day in the making of necessaries, and the superfluities seem 
to have come from Above, as it were. The only thing that 
troubled them was love ; that scems to have engendered as 
many perplexities in Tiflihin as it does in Tottenham. Lord 
Algernon escaped from his little love affair with extra- 
ordinary ease. He imprinted his first kiss on Gwendoline’s 
lips and the beautiful young Tiflihinian died then and there. 

Husert Bianp. 


A JEW ON THE JEWS 


Psychologie der Jidischen Geistes. Von S. N. MELAMED. 
C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn, Berlin, 

One may safely recommend Dr. Melamed’s book to those 
who want to know, not what the Gentile thinks about the 
Jew or what the Jew thinks about the Christian, but what 
the Jew thinks about the Jew and the destiny of the Jew. 
It is a book with a thesis ; and the thesis will strike a great 
many people as wrong-headed ; that is the fate of most 
books with a thesis. But though one may reject the thesis, 
one cannot ignore the rush of ideas—many of them new, 
most of them original—which pour from the end of Dr. 
Mclamed’s pen. He throws off epigrams in a style which is 
a curious mixture of philosophic jargon and anarchic bril- 
liance. He scatters paradoxes with the naiveté of one 
reciting the multiplication table. He belabours the giants 
of ‘anti-Semitism—Sombart, Chamberlain, and the rest— 
with a skilled vigour born of full knowledge and high courage. 
Through it all he is as desperately in earnest as he is interest- 
ing. For Dr. Melamed is at once a scholar and a man with 
amission. He is well grounded in Hebrew lore, of which the 
foundation is the Talmud ; he has delved deep in philosophy, 
ancient and modern, and few indeed are the Semitologen 
which have escaped his omnivorous appetite. So much for 
the learning. The mission is his conviction that he has a 
message for his people which if they reject they die. 

Let nobody make the blunder of imagining that the 
message is religious, that Dr. Melamed is of those * Liberal ”’ 
Jewish theologians who make a stir in the Christian world, 
from which they have borrowed their theology. He holds— 


and here he has all the history and tradition of Judaism on 
his side—that 


these, consciously or unconsciously, are 





working for the destruction of the Jewish people ; and it is 
precisely the salvation of the Jewish peoples, not of their so 
many individual souls but of their collective being, which is 
his pre-occupation. Dr. Melamed is a nationalist, and 
Jewish nationalism, though it makes very little noise in the 
world, is the movement which counts for most in the spiritual 
life of the Jew to-day, and for his future preservation. But 
Dr. Melamed’s nationalism is curious; such is the extreme 
of his pugnacity that he insists on fighting front and rear at 
the same time. He fights the comfortable assimilators 
among his brethren by proclaiming that the Jews must 
become once more a nation on their own land, or vanish. He 
fights the “ spiritual’ nationalists, by insisting that the 
Jews cannot become a nation until they have cast off the 
ethos, the soul and character, which has been theirs any 
time these odd thousands of years, and assume in its place 
the most suitable ethos which lies around them. The Jew 
is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. He is an idealist 
feeling in abstractions. The thin sour milk of logic, not the 
hot blood of life and experience, courses through his veins. 
His back is turned upon the world. His will is palsied. His 
watchword is justice, when life calls out for the brutal realism 
of tyrannical decree. The Jews can become a nation only 
by walking in the paths and borrowing the mental and 
spiritual physiognomy of a Bismarck. Prussia, with its 
sword and its discipline, its will power and its social solidarity, 
must be the model of these hordes of individuals ruined by 
philosophy and virtue. 

Dr. Melamed rests his doctrine upon what he conceives to 
be the psychology of the Jewish people, and he sees the key 
to that psychology in the Torah, the Jewish law. Emerging 
from Egypt a mob of fierce, untamed individualists, they 
came suddenly, catastrophically, under the sway of a full- 
fledged religious and social system. That system did not 
grow out of their experience : it was thrust upon the Jews 
from without. Remote itself from life, it drew the Jews 
whom it conquered apart from life. That is Dr. Melamed’s 
theory—as fantastic a theory as we have ever seen, and 
turning wholly upon the assumption that as an historical 
fact Judaism did not grow gradually with the growth of the 
Jewish people, but fell upon them as a bolt from heaven. 
Not all the skill and learning and eloquence of Dr. Melamed 
can disguise the essential absurdity of this theory. Yet 
although doubtless Dr. Melamed himself attaches supreme 
importance to his hypothesis of origins, the reader can reject 
it and hold the book not materially the less interesting and 
suggestive. For on every page, even where Dr. Melamed is 
riding his hobby-horse at breakneck speed, there is an idea 
which, while it may not command assent, cannot fail to 
stimulate. And one whole chapter, the fifth, is a memorable 
and penetrating comparison between Judaism and Christ- 
ianity, in which more true and deep things are to be found 
than in manya volume. Here the war which he has declared 
at the beginning against Judaism becomes a fine defence of 
Judaism, and it is in that temper that we may most justly 
leave him. 


THE FALL OF TURKEY 
The Ottoman Empire, 1801-1913. By Wiciiam MILLER, 


M.A. Cambridge Historical Series. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

We can imagine no more difficult task for the historian 
than that of writing the history of the Ottoman Empire 
during the last hundred years. For it is not the record of a 
conquering race steadily extending its rule, organising its 
subjects, and consolidating itself against attacks from 
without. It is the story of the clash of half a dozen distinct 
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civilisations, of one fierce struggle after another for national 
freedom, of wars by land and sea, economic wars, brigand 
wars, religious wars, of treaties and treacheries and diplo- 
matic entanglements involving the interests of the whole 
Western world. All this Mr. Miller has attempted in a 
volume of 500 pages. Beginning at the dawn of the nine- 
teenth century he carries us conscientiously from one period 
to another—Napoleon, the Servian risings under Kara 
George and Milosh Obrenovich, the fight for Greek inde- 
pendence, the Balkan and Syrian troubles from 1822 to 1845, 
the Montenegrin and Ionian affairs in the middle of the 
century, the Lebanon, the Roumanian and Bulgarian, the 
Macedonian and Cretan and Armenian questions, right down 
to the Young Turks’ revolution of 1908 and the last great 
conflict of 1912. And at the end of it all we feel a little 
confused, and wonder whether, in the mass of events which 
the author has registered so thoroughly, we have really got 
to the bottom of the thing. Mr. Miller has produced a good 
sound text-book of a conventional type—yet there is some- 
thing lacking. 

“The real significance of contemporary events,” we are 
told in the preface, “‘ cannot be grasped unless the historical 
causes which have led to them are known.” But it is pre- 
cisely here, we think, that Mr. Miller’s weakness lies. He has 
not laid bare all the causes—the root causes, we mean, as 
opposed to the mere proximate causes—of the decline of the 
Ottoman power. He fails us in two main ways. First, we 
are not shown as fully as we ought to have been shown, the 
economic and social conditions of the Balkan peninsula. 
The history of Turkey has not been made only, or chiefly, 
in Constantinople or in the Courts and the chancelleries of 
Europe. The Times correspondent in the Balkans, one of 
the greatest living authorities on the peoples and the politics 
of the Near East, observed recently that “it would hardly 
be an exaggeration to say that Macedonian peasants laid 
the foundation of the Balkan alliance.”” And we may add, 
equally without exaggeration, that the Macedonian peasants 
have always been one of the biggest factors in the modern 
history of the Turkish Empire. We should have liked Mr. 
Miller, then, to have painted the state of “ the Interior” 
(particularly during the last decade or two) under the Otto- 
man régime—the official corruption, the military disorganisa- 
tion, the obscurantism of the Turks, the mockery of justice 
in the courts, the corvées and massacres and tortures, the 
exactions of the tax-farmer and the landlord, the intrigues 
of the priests, the struggle of rival religious propagandas. 

Secondly, we think Mr. Miller has not dealt adequately 
with the psychology of the peoples of the Near East. The 
student would have profited greatly by a closer analysis of 
the character both of the Turks and of their different Chris- 
tian opponents. It is difficult for one who has not been in 
the Balkans—and particularly difficult for the ordinary 
Englishman of to-day—to realise the intense nationalist 
feeling which dominates the Slavs, the Hellenes, the 
Albanians, in that passionate corner of Europe. It is diffi- 
cult, in the midst of our profound religious toleration, to 
understand the attitude of the Moslem to the “ Christian 
dog.” It is difficult for the efficiency-worshipping Western 
mind to comprehend the supreme incompetence of the 
Turk—his almost inhuman capacity for misgovernment, his 
crude notions of organisation, his complete lack of sympathy 
with any of the ideas and aspirations of the governed. Yet 
all these things must be grasped—and grasped thoroughly 
and in detail—if one would understand the Near Eastern 
Question. 

There is, of course, as everyone knows, a third “ historical 
cause ”’ of the present position of the Turkish Empire, which 
is, in one word, the attitude of Europe. But for the 





behaviour of the Great Powers, Turkey would long ago have 
shrunk completely into Asia. In this matter, as, indecd, 
was to be expected, Mr. Miller is better. All through his 
pages one may read the miserable story of the cynicism, the 
jealousies, and the cupidities of Austria and Russia, France 
and Germany, England and Italy. We can only regret that 
he has not dealt as well with what lies underneath the 
** politics ”’ of his period—the real causes which set the sol- 
diers fighting and the statesmen talking. We do not wish 
to impute all the blame to Mr. Miller; for he has had, we 
presume, to get all he could into his five hundred pages, and 
the amount of compression required may be gauged from 
the enormous and really valuable bibliography in the 
appendix. But we would suggest, with all deference, to 
the editor of the series, and to all whom it may concern, 
that history is not infinitely compressible. 


PLAYS BY SCHNITZLER 


The Green Cockatoo, and Other Plays. By Arrnur 
ScHNITZLER. Translated by Horace B. Samucl. Gay 
and Hancock, Ltd. 2s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Horace B. Samuel gives us an excellent translation of 
three one-act plays by Herr Schnitzler: the famous Green 
Cockatoo, which the Stage Society acted last March, The Mate 
and a blank-verse play Paracelsus. Herr Schnitzler is one 
of those dramatists who can also be read with pleasure. His 
constant pre-occupation, his favourite subject, is the question 
of the degree to which real and fictitious emotions contribute 
to making the dramatic crises in life. He is a detached and 
indulgent spectator, and so good an observer that he always 
succeeds in creating for his characters an “ atmosphere.”’ 
Atmosphere is created on the stage by the dramatist putting 
into the mouths of his characters words which betray at once 
the habitual trend of their thoughts ; Herr Schnitzler is not 
only psychologist enough to achieve this feat, but he has 
also the light touch which prevents his audience from seeing 
what he is up to. He is a master also of that stagecraft 
which consists in withholding information about the real 
situation until the precise moment when the revelation will 
give us the greatest amount of pleasurable surprise. The 
Green Cockatoo is the play in which he has treated most 
directly his favourite theme—namely, the analysis of the 
extent to which the artistic or histrionic sense heightens 
genuine emotion, or becomes indistinguishable from it. 
The scene is laid in the cellar of a tavern in Paris where the 
host (secretly a Jacobin) amuses, on certain evenings, a 
small circle of jaded aristocrats by providing them with a 
novel form of dramatic entertainment. They come to the 
**Green Cockatoo ” in order to hear various real and sup- 
posed criminals recount in public their most startling crimes. 
The amusement for the spectators lies in their uncertainty 
whether the emotions the performers describe are genuine 
or not. The evening on which the curtain rises is the 14th 
July, 1789, the day on which the Bastille was taken; and 
the most exciting item of that cvening’s entertainment is 
a fictitious description, given by one of the actors, of how he 
discovered the woman he is about to marry in the arms of a 
certain Due de Cadignan, and murdered him. Henri does 
not know, what the audience knows, that she really is 
Cadignan’s mistress, and he simulates a fury of jealousy so 
well that they are in some doubt as to whether the murder 
has not taken place. At the height of his tirade, Henri 
guesses the truth, and when the Duc himself enters the cellar, 
he rushes at him and stabs him. Just before this happens 
a mob of men and women from the streets have poured in, 
announcing the fall of the Bastille, and the audience of 
courtiers, who are inclined at first to think this invasion is 
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a crowning triumph of their host’s dramatic entertainment, 
only realise what is really happening when they see the Duc 
murdered before their eyes. They make their way out as 
best they can in the confusion. 

Herr Schnitzler is a poet as well as a psychological drama- 
tist. He has written two verse plays of the time of the 
Renaissance: The Veil of Beatrice and Paracelsus ; the latter 
Mr. Samuel translates. The psychological theme in this case 
is the same as that which underlies The Green Cockatoo, and 
is summed up by the line from Browning, which the author 
quotes : 

We ever play, who knows it he is wise. 


The third play in this volume of translation, The Mate, 
is perhaps the most interesting of them all. The theme is 
ironic; it deals with the illusion of an elderly man who, in 
the words of the translator, “‘ gives an almost paternal bene- 
diction to his wife’s liaison under the impression that what is 
quite a vulgar intrigue is a love affair, genuine and passionate 
enough to deserve respect.” 


A GERMAN FEMINIST 


A Survey of the Woman Problem. From the German of 
Rosa MAYREDER. By HERMAN SCHEFFAUER. London: 
MCMXIII. William Heinemann. 


Readers will differ as to the value of this book. One 
competent critic dismissed it as dull nonsense : an equally 
good authority (they were both men) declared that it was the 
only really philosophical work about women, and that the 
author of it, Rosa Mayreder, had the finest intellect in 
Germany. The present writer thinks that there are, in these 
275 pages, some amazingly good criticisms of human nature, 
and not merely of female human nature or of the problems 
of womanhood, but of society as a whole. But there is an 
irritating lack of systematic order and sense of perspective, 
both in the subjects treated and in the arguments used ; 
and we are left wondering whether it is the original style of 
the author or the incapacity of the translator that makes 
this somewhat ambitious “ Survey ” so unreadable. 

The book opens with a frank expression of personal prefer- 
ence for men’s society—‘‘ The majority of women are, 
neither in the qualities of character nor of intellect, the 
equal of man ”’ (page 36). This inequality is analysed, and 
all the innumerable conflicting generalisations as to the 
psychology of women are quite wittily disposed of. The 
net result of the discussion is that men and women are not 
inherently different in faculties and temperament ; there is 
even some evidence that women inherit from the male 
parent and men from the female parent. Such inferiority 
in intellectual energy and initiative as exists is partly due to 
inferior discipline and training, and the low ideal of life set 
before the girl ; and partly—though this is held to be more 
doubtful—to certain physiological disabilities during portions 
of the woman’s life. Perhaps the most interesting chapter 
in the book is that on “* The Tyranny of the Norm.” 

The social function of the progressive mind has its origin, then, in its 
relation to the Normal Thinker. Freedom in its negative sense, 
freedom from rules and regulations, is only one of its elements ; as an 
active force it creates new ideas, whose future is dependent upon the 
manner in which they are accepted and elaborated by others. It 
creates new “ ideals *"—that is to say, if we avoid the terms of the 
metaphysician—it lays down new lines along which the evolution of the 
race shall proceed (page 83). 


The author, by the way, objects to the contemptuous term 
of “* Philistine,” which in Germany, as in England, is applied 
by the Progressive to his adversary. 


Ought not the free spirit to be capable of playing a non-partisan 
part in the sphere of intellectual discussion ? Might we not refrain 





henceforth from using the word “ Philistine,” substituting in its stead 
the expression Normal Thinker ? (page 83). 


Miss Mayreder’s scorn is reserved for the ‘‘ Woman as the 
Gentlewoman.” 


In the very concept of the lady there is something that is incom- 
patible with the concept of a free personality. Woman, considered 
as a gentlewoman, though apparently elevated to the supreme peak of a 
beautiful caste, nevertheless, considered as an individual, leads a life 
within very narrowly constricted limits. It is not the unhampered 
development of the individual, but the furtherance and preservation 
of a convention which shape the conditions of ladyhood (page 133). 


There are equally scathing remarks about the “ masterful 
man ”’—the natural complement to “the lady.” The 
qualities which made up the masterful man of primitive 
times—the capacity for physical fighting—have, asserts the 
author, become atrophied by civilisation. Without any 
opportunity for displaying physical pugnacity and courage, 
“ he is thrown out of balance in proportion as the measure 
of his power of personality falls below the claims of his 
sexual temperament. He can no longer, in ordinary life, 
avail himself of that strong hand which he relied upon in his 
relations with woman; he is often found to be singularly 
lacking in vigour and self-control ’’ (pages 208-204). The 
masterful lover finds only one relief, we are told, to this 
internal discord—an audience of docile women. 

Their relations with women are always coloured by an element of 
vulgar boastfulness. However tame and feeble they may in reality 
be, these men love to swagger before women’s eyes like stage-heroes, 
toying absurdly with the hilts of the swords which their arms would 
now be too weak to wield ” (page 204). 


We can recommend Rosa Mayreder’s Survey of the Woman 
Problem to anyone interested in the present turmoil about 
women, who has the patience to read a book which is 
muddled and dull in parts, but here and there very 
suggestive. 


MR. BELLOC ON THE ROAD AGAIN 


The Stane Street: a Monograph. By Hitarre BeELLoc. 
Illustrated by William Hyde. London: Constable. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Stane Street is a Roman road connecting Chichester 
with London, the Roman road par excellence in Britain be- 
cause “‘ alone of the roads it seems to have been engineered at 
one time and with one purpose by the officials of the Roman 
Empire, without regard to any older British track, save 
possibly in its choice of river crossings.”” From the fact that 
it was driven, almost straight and almost without touching 
early settlements, across a piece of country that was bad for 
roads, Mr. Belloc concludes that it was for the sole use of the 
army. Part of his task, therefore, is to attempt to locate 
the mansiones or stations along the route. This he does with 
that masterly circumspection which does not diminish the 
triumph of the result. Placing the mansiones at the Pul- 
borough and Alfoldean crossings of the Arun, at Dorking and 
at Merton, he allows about twelve miles for a day’s march, 
with a decidedly shorter stage for the fifth and last day. 
For, says he, “an average day’s march for a considerable 
foree is a matter of from 12 to 18 miles,” though for such a 
short road, and that one existing for military purposes alone, 
the comparative smallness of this allowance surprises us. 

The interesting point in the exploration is that Mr. Belloc 
uses no documents whatever. He has even omitted to do 
what certainly would have been useful to the numerous 
brethren weaker than himself (those, for example, who are 
“incapable of judging the history of Europe ’’): he has practi- 
cally given no references to establish the fact that there is, 
and long has been, a road, presumably Roman, by the name 
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of the Stane Street. Maps, his capacity for judging the 
history of Europe, his eye for the country, and “ personal 
experience reported in a score of expeditions covering more 
than once the whole line of the Stane Strect,’’ have been his 
guides in ascertaining and defending a long scries of possibili- 
ties. Thus, his evidence for assuming that the last mansio 
was at Merton on the Wandle is the abbey, and the fact that 
King Cynewulf was once at Merton, as we all know, “ in the 
company of a woman”; monastic establishments and 
“royal villas” lying for the most part near great roads, 
which in the Dark Ages might usually mean Roman roads. 

It is not satisfactory, but it is a very valuabic method. 
It imparts business and humanity to conjecture, and at the 
worst sets up something which it is an education to throw 
down. And this volume and the companion Old Road are 
the only books that stimulate and help a man to follow old 
roads and grasp their purposes. Nowhere elsc, we believe, 
is the supposed Roman method of ensuring a straight line 
between two distant points made so near a reality. Mr. 
Belloc is compelled to the conclusion that a number of 
** scaffoldings ” of at least 150 feet in height, and these 
movable, would have to be used for signals in making the 
alignment. He dismisses beacons at night, yet seriously 
discusses smoke signals. The possibility of using the shadow 
cast by the sun a little after noon, which points from 
Chichester to London, he does not consider. 

The book dispenses with the picturesqueness which was 
occasionally introduced into The Old Road, and is meant for 
those who know the Stane Street, or intend to follow it. As 
before, Mr. Belloc has the assistance of Mr. William Hyde as 
illustrator, and his own plans and diagrams are numerous 
and important, but the only map is on the scale of five miles 
to the inch. 


AN UNUSUAL BOOK 


In God’s Nursery. By C.C. Martinpa ce, S.J. 
8s. 6d. net. 


The author turns his back upon the customary scaffolding 
of the short story and takes his raw material, so far as any of 
it is not his own, from the Golden Bough and from Apuleius, 
while his subjects are pivoted about religious conversions. 
There are two ways, and only two ways, of handling religious 
subjects. The first is the way of Richard Garnett’s Twilight 
of the Gods and Anatole France’s Thais; to regard with a 
smile of depreciation all human endeavours to enter into 
relations with the Unknown. Man is the only animal that 
sneers, while appreciation is common to all living creatures. 
The other method, in which the Unknown wins, has been 
employed far more frequently, but the sublime is so closely 
related to the ridiculous that the beautiful is too often 
undistinguishable from the bathetic, as the contents of 
successive Royal Academies and most Sunday-school 
literature well testify. 

Father Martindale has something of the power of Mr. 
Algernon Blackwood, although he scrupulously excludes 
supernatural manifestations which do not admit of a psycho- 
logical explanation. His stories are placed in all the ages, 
and sometimes one age intertwines itself with another, as 
when Virgil appears in a Sussex garden of our own days, in 
a sketch which is as discriminating a study of the poet as it 
is effective in its vivid expression of his craving for God. 
God’s Orphan is another finely elaborated study of a transition 
—here “conversion” would be inaccurate—from Isis to 
Christ. Here, as elsewhere, the utmost delicacy and pre- 
cision are obtained and adhered to in a very forest of effects 
and scenic devices. Mors Immortalis approaches the normal 
short story more closely than any of the others, and even in 
this conglomerate of three slight sketches from different ages, 
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unconnected except by their subjects, there is an indubitable 
individuality. Yonder and Red Magic are extraordinarily 
effective studies of the psychological reactions from the 
religious ceremonies of the Romans. In the latter of these 
the author expresses perhaps better than elsewhere in the 
book the dim, undirected gropings of man after God. 

We have given some indication of the substance of this 
book to show the diversities by which a single phenomenon 
may be exhibited. The author is obviously writing on a 
subject with which he is thoroughly familiar, and displays a 
wide acquaintance with the literature of archeology. But 
there is more than that in these stories. Father Martindale 
does not write fiction; he writes parables which cannot be 
judged by the ordinary canons of criticism. We personally 
have felt about In God’s Nursery as we have felt about very 
few books on its subject. While this book is of a nature 
which must necessarily restrict the body of its readers, we 
believe that this band will be full-blooded in its enthusiasm 
and vocal in its support. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Pressing Questions: Profit-Sharing, Women’s Suffrage, Electoral 
Reform. By A. H. Mackmurpo. John Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 


This is a horrible illustration of the type of work which is compiled 
by those would-be reformers who rely on enthusiasm alone for support. 
Mr. Mackmurdo is hopelessly ignorant of economics and practical 
politics, but, building on a substratum of religious conviction, he does 
not hesitate to set out to re-write the world into sanity. We shall 
quote a few of his definitions to show how, even in these days of com- 
pulsory education, a literate person may escape all knowledge, even of 
the subjects on which he writes : 

“*Economics merely demand that the activity of each individual 
shall be of a measure that shall secure the best results for the individual.” 

** Co-partnership means giving to Labour, Management, and Capital, 
equal rights of control over a business, and the laying upon each of 
these groups an equal obligation to invest money in the business.” 

Under Syndicalism ‘“* the managers and the operatives would exercise 
a joint and exclusive control within each industry. . . . subject only 
to legislative control” (!) 

** Money is a voucher certifying to the community that the holder 
has rendered a definite amount of service.” 

When a writer’s ideas on fundamental subjects are in as topsy-turvy 
a condition as these definitions indicate, it is not to be expected that 
his social views will stand close examination. Mr. Mackmurdo supports 
profit-sharing, he disapproves of ** female suffrage,” and he advocates a 
fantastic scheme of electoral reform based on the proportional repre- 
sentation of businesses and professions in the House of Commons. We 
need not go out of our way to argue with an opponent who does not 
take the trouble to understand his own case. We would merely point 
out to him, as an avowed opponent of materialism, that the movement 
for the enfranchisement of women has at all times taken its strength 
from the conviction that political enfranchisement is the path to a 
certain spiritual enfranchisement. We would also point out that this 
is recognised sufficiently clearly, if on the negative side, by all who in 
one way and another obtain material satisfaction from immoral con- 
ditions, for such people invariably, though they may not understand 
the reasons for this particular action, range themselves with the oppo- 
nents of Women’s Suffrage. 

Caravanning and Camping Out. By J. Harris Stone. Herbert 
Jenkins. 15s. net. 

Mr. Harris Stone, who is the Honorary General Secretary of the 
Caravan Club, retails an extraordinary miscellany of information on all 
manner of subjects connected with caravanning. There are cooking 
recipes, foreign customs regulations, a tinkers’ language vocabulary, 
some gipsy lore, remedies for horses’ complaints, advice on what to 
wear, and how to pitch a tent, and, of course, detailed descriptions of 
the caravans themselves. 

It is wonderful how elaborate our pleasures may be made. “ Cara- 
vanning is a democratic pastime,” says the author. So it is, and 
thoroughly enjoyable, too, so long as the caravanner does some healthy 
work in healthy surroundings, for without these two things, sport is 
not. But there are some caravanners, we regret to say, who appear 
to regard the ideal caravan as a cross between a Pullman car and a 
first-class hotel. There is, to take an illustration, a sumptuous affair 
named the Austin, which is about the size of a tramcar, and is arranged 
to carry, feed and sleep four persons, “including the chef and the 
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chauffeur.” The cost is about £2,000. We have known cases where 
it was possible to live the Simple Life at a lower figure. 

The author opens up possibilities when, in describing the “* Vancott,” 
he suggests that here may be a solution of the rural housing problem. 
This is for all practical purposes a tiny portable cottage, and although 
we cannot imagine, as Mr. Harris Stone appears to imagine, the agri- 
cultural labourer throwing up his garden patch, delocalising himself, 
and becoming a nomad, however intense the difficulty in finding a 
suitable cottage, it is quite possible that Vancotts might be used for 
temporary purposes, e.g. during the hop-picking season, when the 
accommodation is frequently quite inadequate. 

If we have drawn attention to what appears to us the displeasing 
feature of caravanning, it is certainly not from any dissatisfaction with 
the admirable way in which the author has carried out his task. The 
illustrations are excellent, and the reader of this book should find 
himself in a position to answer most of, if not all, the puzzling questions 
which persistently crop up when he is on the road. 


On the Truth of Decorative Art. By Lionet pe Fonsexa. Popular 
issue, 2s. 6d. net. Fifield. 


The author of this vivacious little brochure claims to be Sinhalese—in 
other words, a native of Ceylon ; but he must have been a long time in 
England to have formed such a perfect acquaintance with our language 
and thought. It is not always pleasant to learn about ourselves from 
others, but if the teacher is amusing and doesn’t take himself too 
seriously it is sometimes rather fun. Nobody was the least annoyed 
when Ranji came and showed us all how to bat, but, on the contrary, 
he very soon became a popular hero, and played for England against 
the most English of her colonies. Mr. Fonseka will quite probably take 
his place as a popular writer, for he bases his style on that of Oscar 
Wilde, who was rapidly becoming the most popular writer in England 
when his career was suddenly arrested. Not only does he base it, he 
builds it right up on Wilde, and though to the older generation this 
Oriental profusion of Oscarisms is occasionally tedious, there is little 
doubt that the public were disgracefully diddled out of the feast of 
epigrams that was suddenly snatched away from them just as they had 
tasted how good it was, and would like some more. Mr. Fonseka seems 
quite ready to supply them, and to a certain extent quite able. At the 
same time he should remember that in criticising our art and our 
institutions he is dealing not merely with things as he finds them 
to-day, but as they have existed and developed for about a thousand 
years. The crowning of a King or a Lord Mayor’s Show are distin- 
guishable, on historical grounds alone, from a pantomime or a fancy 
dress ball. 


Riches and Poverty. By L. G. Cu1ozza Money, M.P. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Methuen. Is. net. 


The popular edition of Mr. Chiozza Money’s 1910 revision of his 
book. This has shown itself to be one of the most important works 
of recent times. When the book first appeared, in 1905, it was greeted 
with surprise and a certain amount of abuse. This last, however, was 
insufficient to convict the work of inaccuracy ; although great play was 
made with a few casual points, in main outline the book was above 
challenge. The distribution of wealth in this country had been studied 
before—notably by the Fabian Society in Fabian Tract No. 5—but 
never in such detail or to such devastating effect. Hoary-headed 
philosophers ran out books against Socialism, obliquely tilting at 
Mr. Chiozza Money, and Mr. W. H. Mallock left off reading Lucretius 
to make an adventurous excursion into the realm of statistics, to prove 
that poverty in this country was all but unknown, and that the working 
classes, generally speaking, kept servants and invested in gilt-edged 
securities. If one book more than another has contributed to the 
proper understanding of all that poverty means and involves, it is 
Riches and Poverty. 


My Motor Milestones: How to Tour in a Car. By the Baroness 
CAMPBELL VON LAURENTZ. Herbert Jenkins. 5s. net. 

There is no purpose apparent in this medley of recollections of motor 
tours, which falls into the same category as the published diaries of 
uninteresting persons. The author has much to say about hotels, food, 
and roads ; but, though she twice stopped at Chartres, she does not 
mention the Cathedral, or anything else. 
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THE CITY 


HE general position of the investment markets has 
! improved somewhat, the failures which were 
prophesied for the last settlement not having 
occurred. On the other hand, brokers are complaining 
bitterly of the absence of business. There is a steady stream 
of small investment purchases, but if the Stock Exchange 
had to depend upon bona fide investments most of its members 
would have to seek fresh outlets for their energy. It is upon 
the carrying out of speculative operations for clients that 
two-thirds of the Stock Exchange members live ; and at the 
present time speculation is almost dead. A certain amount 
of bear selling has been in progress, which should prove an 
element of strength to markets later on. 
* * * 


The strike of white miners on the Rand comes at an 
unfortunate time for the Mining Market, which, once the 
great centre of speculative activity, has been almost lifeless 
for the last few years. The continuous fall in prices that 
has been in progress in this market showed signs of having 
ceased—it could not well go much further—and now comes 
the strike as a reminder of still further difficulties to be 
encountered. The British, French, and German investing 
public have probably lost more millions since the Jameson 

*Raid-on their holdings in South African mining shares than 
in any other section of the investment markets, and the only 
consolation they can find is that all the South African 
magnates who sold them their shares have been made 
baronets—most of them by the present Government. An 
investor of wide experience told me recently that the 
only mining investment out of which he made any moncy 
was in a company formed to work coal and other mineral 
deposits in Canada, which ultimately went in for deep-sea 
fishing, and earned dividends in that way. 

x xe 


A good illustration of the vicissitudes that mining ventures 
have to undergo is afforded by the Bengal Iron and Steel 
Co., in whose Ordinary £1 shares there have been active 
dealings during the last few weeks, the price of these shares 
having risen within two years from 10s. to 45s. This com- 
pany owns a 999 years’ lease, granted in 1890 by the Secre- 
tary of State for India, of 1,500 acres in Bengal, and certain 
iron ore and coal mining rights, together with a mining 
lease for thirty years over some three square miles of land. 
During the first few years of its existence the company paid 
10 per cent. on its Ordinary shares ; then it fell into arrears 
on its Preference shares, this being principally caused by the 
non-success of some steel works which it constructed. From 
September 30th, 1908, until December, 1912, no dividend 
was paid on the Preference shares, but at the end of last 
year 6 per cent. of the arrears was paid, in April last a further 
6 per cent. was paid, and now the company announces that 
it is paying yet another 6 per cent. of arrears. These 
additional payments are being made out of the profits 
actually being earned, which are at a very high rate. The 
iron produced by the company is in good demand, and 
commands high prices. The rise in the price of iron that has 
taken place during the last year or two has greatly benefited 
the company, and it is stated that development work has 
proved the existence of an extensive body of high-class ore. 
If the profits of a few months are sufficient to pay up so 
large a portion of the arrears on the Preference shares, the 
Ordinary shares are well within sight of dividends, which 
the market estimates will be between 10 per cent. and 
20 per cent., for it is pointed out that the company is 
actually earning at the rate of 50 per cent. on these shares. 
At their present price of 45s. the Ordinary shares are specula- 
tive. The £10 6 per cent. Preference shares at 103, which 
includes the one year’s dividend in arrears, are a fair invest- 
ment; but the 5 per Cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock 
deserves to be better known than it is, for at its present 
price of 93 it yields £5 7s. 6d. per cent., and as holders have 
the right, on giving one year’s notice, to be paid off at par 


on January Ist, 1925, there is an assured profit of £7 per 
cent. in 11} years’ time from this source. The security of 
these debentures appears adequate. 


* * 2 


America looms rather large in these weekly notes, but this 
is justified by the vast interests held by British investors in 
that country and by the fact that at the present time security 
prices there are lower than they have been since the 1907 
panic. It would be difficult to find a safer short-dated 
security than the Three-year 5 per Cent. secured sterling 
Notes of the Kansas City Terminal Railway Co., offered this 
week at 98 per cent. These notes are secured by the deposit 
of First Mortgage 4 per Cent. Bonds of the same company, 
having a present market value of $6,000,000, and as these 
Bonds are unconditionally guaranteed by twelve of the great 
American railroads, including the Union Pacific, the 
Atchison, and the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul lines, he 
would indeed be a pessimist who doubted the security. The 
issue is sure to be over-subscribed, and it is doubtful whether 
the general public will get any at much below 1 per cent. 
premium, but at anything below par these Notes, which 
are repayable at par on July 15th, 1916, are a most attrac- 
tive short-dated investment. Other good purchases among 
American securities are the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Convertible Four and a Half per Cent. Bonds, which 
at the present price yield about 4} per cent.; Southern 
Pacific Convertible Four per Cent., which at the present 
price of 91 (equals 88} per cent.) yield £4 12s. 6d. per cent., 
and as they are repayable at par in 1929 show an appreciable 
profit on redemption ; and the new American Telephone and 
Telegraph Convertible Four and a Half per Cent. Bonds, 
which at the present time can be purchased at about par and 
must be one of the safest bonds in the world. All these have 
a potential value over and above their yield, on account of 
the right to convert into ordinary stock at a certain fixed 
proportion. Those investors who are prepared to run the 
risk necessarily attaching to any ordinary stock should 
study the merits of the following, which are strongly recom- 
mended by my most trustworthy correspondent in the 


United States : Price Current Dividend 


per cent. per cent. 
Pennsylvania Railroad _......... 111 mes 6 
Chicago North Western ......... 128 7 
Tinats Comtral  ..ccccccssescscnesee 111} 7 
General Electric Company ...... 136 8 
Philadelphia Company ............ 79 7 
American Car and Foundry ...... 42} 2 
K ca a 


During the week the Mexican Government 6 per Cent. 
Loan has been offered. The British investing public has 
cause to be more than dissatisfied with its Press in the 
matter of news from Mexico. For vears past those in touch 
with people in Mexico outside the governing class and those 
whose interests lay in exploiting the people, knew that the 
population was seething with discontent ; but no word of 
this was allowed to leak out in the English newspapers, 
whilst Mexican securities to the (nominal) value of millions 
of pounds were merrily created and sold to investors in this 
country at high prices. The public here was always told 
that Diaz was a model ruler, and just the strong man that 
Mexico required. The flight of the old Dictator came as a 
thunderbolt to the British investing public. Then followed 
the Madero régime. Most of our dailies led their readers to 
believe that matters in Mexico were quicting down, and at 
a time when, weck after week, the French and German 
papers were reporting how dangerous affairs there were, and 
papers like the Labour Leader were publishing letters from 
Mexico showing how a further series of revolutions were 
inevitable, the London Press remained silent, and the placing 
of Mexican securities continued. The British public has 
lost millions on its Mexican investments, for, in addition to 
the numerous State, municipal, and railway securities that 
have been placed here, most of the capital that has been 
raised in connection with the various water, light, power, 
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and traction undertakings belonging to the Canadian group, 
at the head of which stands Dr. Pearson, has been found by 
British investors. My own private advices from Mexico are 
that things are worse than ever, and that the outlook is as 
black as it can be. Something more than a change of 
President—namely, a radical reform of the land laws, the 
abolition of peonage, and the establishment of something 
approaching to a system of justice—are required before 
Mexico can be recommended as a field for investment. 
Several of the big banks and financial houses are engaged up 
to the hilt in Mexico, and will therefore strain every nerve to 
put as good a complexion as possible upon the state of 
affairs there ; but, in my opinion, investors should keep clear 
of all Mexican securities, and should sell what they have 
before prices go still lower. Emit Davies. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


Dominion Steel Corporation, Ltd.—At the Annual General Meeting 
of the Corporation held in Montreal, the President said the construction 
work was practically completed. The increase in the total earnings of 
the Corporation should reach at least $800,000 for this year, and ** the 
farther we get into our iron ore property on Bell Island the better it 
looks, and the same is true of the new sections of our coal fields which 
we are exploiting.” 

Union Bank of Australia, Ltd.—The Directors have resolved upon 
the declaration, at the meeting of the Proprietors to be held on the 
21st inst., of a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, equal to 
25s. a share, and a bonus of 2 per cent., equal to 10s. per share, the 
dividend and bonus together being at the rate of 14 per cent. per 
annum and amounting to £1 15s. per share, and to appropriate £50,000 
as an addition to the bank’s Reserve Fund, making it £1,500,000. 
About £44,000 will be carried forward. 

Life Association of Scotland.—The 74th Annual Meeting was held 
at Edinburgh on Tuesday last. It was reported that the total revenue 
from premiums and interest less tax was £581,848 (exclusive of the 
Purchase money for Annuities), and that the funds of the Association 
have increased during the year by £74,611, reaching a total of £6,062,631. 
The dividend on the amount of the paid-up capital of the Association 
(£87,500) is now declared at the same rate as last year—namely, 
£1 3s. 6d. per share. 

Sao Paulo Tramway Light and Power Co., Ltd.—The British Empire 
Trust Co., Ltd., announces that a dividend of 2} per cent. on the 
Common Stock has been declared, and will be payable on August Ist, 
1913, to all shareholders on the register on July 15th. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce.—New Branches have been opened 
at Monitor (Alberta), Kincaid, Readlyn, and Sharp (Saskatchewan), 
and Upperton (Quebec). 

New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency Co., Ltd.—The Directors 
have declared an interim dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 
less income tax, for the six months ending December 31st, 1912, on the 
933,441 Preference Shares of the Company of 10s. each, which will be 
paid to the holders of such shares appearing on the register on June 30th, 
1913. Warrants for the dividend will be posted on July 14th. 

Western Australia Gold Export and Mint Returns.—The Agent- 
General for Western Australia has received notification that during the 
quarter ended June 30th last 20,126 fine ozs. of gold were entered for 
export, while 314,782 fine ozs. of gold were received at the Perth 
Branch of the Royal Mint for coinage. 

The Rio de Janeiro Tramway Light and Power Co., Ltd.—The 
Directors have declared a dividend of 1} per cent. on the issued Capital 
Stock of the Company, payable August Ist, 1913, to shareholders of 
record on July 15th, 1913. 

Uruguay Consolidated Debt.—Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co. 
announce the numbers of bonds redeemed in London and Monte Video 
at the 25th Amortisation amounting to £75,700 redeemed by Public 
Tender, the average price in London being £72 17s. 3d. per cent., which 
bonds have since been duly cancelled. 

Republic of Colombia.—The 6 per Cent. Bonds of the Colombian 
Government issued in exchange for the Debentures of the Colombian 
National Railway Co., Ltd., are now ready for delivery in exchange for 
the Provisional Certificates issued. Provisional Certificates should be 
lodged at the London Joint Stock Bank, Ltd., 5 Princes Street, E.C. 

Municipality of Para (Belem) 5 per Cent. Gold Loans of 1905, 1906, 
and 1912.—The half-yearly Coupons due July Ist on the bonds of above 
Loans will be paid on and after that date at the London and Brazilian 
Bank, Ltd., 7 Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 

Raphael Tuck & Sons, Ltd.—At a board meeting held on June 30th 
a final dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum for the six months 
ending April 30th, 1913, making with the interim dividend paid 
February last, 6 per cent. for the year, has been recommended by the 
Directors, subject to confirmation at the General Meeting. £10,000 is 
carried to Reserve Accounts, £5,502 carried forward. 
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MARGARET AND THE DOCTOR 
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** A great piece of work.''"—DuUNDEE ADVERTISER. 


THE RED MIRAGE 


1. A. R. WYLIE, 


Author of ‘‘ The Rajah’s People,’’ ‘‘ The Danghter of Brahma."’ 
Third Edition in the Press. 


Times.—" There is a complicated Plot conceived and writtea with ability, 
and even power, and ful of fine scenes.’ 


STANDARD,—"" It is a novel fall of movement, and it possesses a power to 
fascinate. The descriptions of the sirocco, the mutiny of the legionaries, and 
the fight in the desert, are alone enough to make the book acceptable to all who 
care for romance." 


NotrinGuaM Guarpian.—" A wonderfully vivid anal striking literary picture 
of the reckless, arduous life of the French posts on the borders of the desert. 
It is the same atmosphere as in ‘ Under Two Flags,’ and it is Interesting to 
notice the difference between the method of Ouida and the writers of the new 
generation. Her (Quida's) work now seems like tinsel beside the intense realism 
of the passion in which Miss Wylie deals. No writer has greater power 
in piling up waves of emotion, 30 that the passionate intensity with which the 
story culminates is indescribable." 


Datty Grapnic.—" The best novel of its type since ‘ Under Two Flags.’ "’ 





MILLS & BOON have issued a fine novel by the author of 
“ CAVANAGH OF KULTAUN” and “THE DAW. 
entitled— 


THE HIDDEN ROAD 


By JOAN SUTHERLAND. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Third Edition now Ready. 
MorntnG Post.—" There is certainly no back of interest in Miss Sutherland's 


new novel. It is the story of a great adventure well and originally told. We 
congratulate her warmly on an interesting and convincing piece of writing." 





Mills & Boon’s General Literature 


A GREAT POPULAR SUCCESS. 


WHAT I KNOW 


Reminiscences of Five Years’ Personal Attendance upon His Late 
Majesty King Edward VII. 


By C. W. STAMPER. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (THIRD EDITION.) 


Tue Trmes.—* What would the historian not give for such a book | about 
Queen Elizabeth or Louis Quatorze? adds something to history." 

DatLy TeLeGRAPH.—" Whoever reads this book will feel himself brought 
into contact with a warm and generous nature, of which the radiation still lives.” 

Patt Matt Gazertre.—” We raise our hat to a book which cannot fail, 
wherever it goes, to enhance the gemeral estimate of King Edward as a monarch 
and a man." 

Dairy Grapuic.—"' Of all the things which have been written about King 
Edward VII. none gives so complete and living a portrait of him. A striking 
book of recollections."’ 

EventnG StTanparp.—' The portrait of King Edward that Mr. Stamper 
draws is not only attractive, but alive. No more intimate description of 
a monarch has been written in modern times."' 

Srar.—" King Edward has at last found his Boswell. . . . Am amazing 
book. . . . Every page is precious.'’ 

Gtosr.—"’ Perhaps this book is most valuable as showing what King Edward 
was really like.” 

Datty Express.—*’ Mr. Stamper's eulogy is of the greatest possible historical 
value. . . . Hisimpressions of King Edward have a human value unchallenged 
by more weighty and more authoritative biographies and criticisms. 

The book is sure of a large sale."’ 


MY RUSSIAN YEAR 


By ROTHAY REYNOLDS. 
With 28 illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net Second Edition. 
Daity TeLecrapu.—* By far the most comprehensive account of Russian 
life. The faint flavour of his humour is delicious.’ 
Times.—” A truthful and impartial picture." 
Spxc TATOR,— A charming and a just book.” 
TaTLer.—" A book which everybody ought to read."’ 
Tas.et.—" As entertaining as a novel,” 
a The best book of its kind I have seen for years.”’ 
Sunpay Times.—"* Admirab! y written.” 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. A sincere and noteworthy book.” 
Curistian Wortv.— C apital entertainment."’ 
OvTLooK.—" A wo rk of art.’ 
MorninG Post.—" An entertaining and instructive picture.’ 
Dairy Express. “A book to be warmly welcomed.” 


A CENTURY OF FAMOUS ACTRESSES (1759-1850). By 
HAROLD SIMPsoN, Author of ‘* Yvette Guilbert,’’ ‘‘ A Century of 
3allads,"’ etc.,and Mrs. CHARLES Braun. With 18 illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

THE PETTiCOAT COMMANDO : 
Service. By JOHANNA BRANDT. 
map. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


In this remarkable human document are described the perils and hardships con- 
nected with the Secret Service of the Boers, and the heroism and resource displayed 
by the men. It throws a light on some little-knowagj incidents of the South African 
War, and is an extremely dramatic picture of the hopes and fears, the devotion and 
bitterness, with which some Boer women in Pretoria watched and, so far as they 
could, took part in the war. The greater part of the narrative comes from a diary 
kept during the war with unusual fulness and vividness. No fictitious names have 
been employed, and the experiences of the diarist, as they were recorded from day 
to day, are correct in every detail. wba a 


ROYAL SPADE AUCTION BRIDGE. By ArcHIBALD DUNN. 
Author of ‘“‘ Bridge'and How to Play It.'’ @s. 6d. net. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE OXFORD COLLEGES. By FRANcis 
GRIBBLE. With 12 full-page illustrations. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

THE DOG LOVER’S COMPANION. By AN ExPERT. With 16 
illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. Mills & Boon's Companion 
Series. 


FIRST STEPS TO GOLF 


By GEORGE S. BROWN. 
With Ninety [lustrations by G. P. ABRAHAM. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 


“* First Steps to Golf” is a book for the novice about to take up this fascinating 
game. Itis written inthe simplest language, and will be found invaluable to either 
sex in need of an elementary book on the subject. The illustrations are remarkable, 
for they give with much simplicity the various strokes and positions in perhaps the 
clearest manner which has yet been offered in any Golfing book. To anyone about 
to take up Golf this is the book. It will not interest advanced players. 


NEARLY READY, 


SMOKE BELLEW 


By JACK LONDON. 
Author of ‘* South Sea Tales,’’ ‘‘ A Son of the Sun,'’ etc. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


Every fiction reader should get “‘ Smoke Bellew,” which is one of the author's 
best books. No writer of fiction, living or dead, could surpass it or has surpassed 
it in its marvellous description of LIFE IN THE FROZEN NORTH, the scene of 
his first great triumph, ** The Call of the Wild."' There is love of woman in it and 
strong friendships, and the wine of life. Jack London pictures as no one else can 
the allurement of the Klondike, and this big splendid story of ‘‘Smoke Bellew"’ is 
Jack London at his best. 
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